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Ad ertiſement. 


THE Ib ER having Anti to o G- 
ſtinguiſh the Eſſays of his Corre- 
ſpondents by any particular ſignature, 
_— it neceſlary to inform his Read- 

, that from the-ninth, the fifteenth, 
5 thing fourth, forty third, fifty fifth, 
ſixty eighth, ſeventy ſeventh, eightieth, 
eighty third, ninety fourth, ninety ſe- 
venth, and ninety ninth Papers, he 
claims no other praiſe. than that of hav- 
ing given them to the Publick. 5 
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1 VPucui ſub unbra © 
If beneath the careleſs ſhade, 1 1 
Harmonious lyre, with thee Ive payd. Fran. 


HOSE Who attempt periodical. eſſays, 
ſeem to be often ſtopped in the beginning, by _ 
the difficulty of finding a proper title for their 
work. 'Two- writers ſince the time of the SpeQator, 
have aſſumed his name, without any pretenſions to 
lawful inheritance ; an effort was once. made to revive - 
the Tatler; and the ſtrange appellations, by which 


papers have been called, ſufficiently ſhow that the au- NE f 
thors were diſtreſſed, like the natives of America, Who 


ſometimes come to the Europeans to beg a Name. 
Ir will be eaſily believed of the Ipuss, that if his 
title had required any ſearch, he never would have - 
found it. Every mode of life has its conveniencies. 
The idler, who habituates himſelf to be fatisfied 
Q's 2 ir 


| —T ae The 1 . R. 2 2 15 


5 with what he can moſt eaſily obtain, not only eſcapes 
labours which are often fruitleſs, but ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds better than thoſe who deſpiſe whatever is within 

wheir reach, and think every thing more valuable as 

ii is harder to be acquired. 

; | Ty fimilitude of manners be a motive to kindneſs, 

the IvLex may 5 himſelf with univerſal patron- 

— gage. There is no ſingle character under which fuch 

numbers are compriſed. Every Man is, or hopes to be, 
an idler. Even thoſe who ſeem to differ moſt from 
us are haſtening to encreaſe our fraternity; as peace 
1 daß. war, to be idle is the ultimate purpoſe 
. or the 
Tux is perhaps no appellation by which a writer 
can better denote Fin kindred to the human ſpecies. 
It has been found hard to deſcribe man by an adequate 

| definition. Some philoſophers have called him a rea- 

1 ſonable animal, but others have conſidered reaſon as a 

bb © quality of which many animals partake. He has been 

—_ .- termed likewiſe a laughing animal; but it is ſaid that 

_ ſome men have never laughed. Perhaps man may 

be more properly diſtinguiſhed as an idle animal; for 

there is no man who is not ſometimes idle. It is at 
leaſt a definition, from which nbne that ſhall find it in 
tis paper can be excepted ; for who can be more idle 

* than the reader of the Iol EA? 

* Tuna the definition may be complete, idleneſs ad 

: be not only the general, but the peculiar characteriſtic 
of Man; and perhaps he is the only being that can 
roperly be called idle, that does by others what he 

— do a or ee duty or range to the 

love of eaſe. e. 
+  SearceLY any name can | be * from which 
leſs envy or competition is to be dreaded. The idler 
has no rivals or enemies. The man of buſineſs for- 
gets him; the man of enterprize deſpiſes him; and 
though ſuch us tread the ſae truct of life, fall com- 
monly into jealouſy and diſcord, idlers are always 
found to aſſociate in peace; and he who is moſt famed, 

f hin .* , is r to meet e a8 - 

5 n f. 5 | 


No.. TD 
' Wuar i is to be expected from this paper, whether 


it will be uniform or various, - learned. or familiar, ſe- 
rious or gay, political or moral; continued or inter- 
ruptetl; it is hoped that no reader will enquire. That 
thi IpLtx has ſome ſcheme, cannot be doubted; for 
to form ſchemes is the idler's Lot But though 
he has many projects in his head, he is ſparing of com- 
munication, having obſerved, that his dead are a 
to remember what he forgets himſelf; that his tardi- 
neſs of execution expoſes him to the encroachments of 
thoſe Who catch a hint and fall to work, and-that very 
ſpecious plans, after long contrivance and pompous 
diſplays, have ſubſided in wearineſs without a trial, 
and without miſcarriage been blaſted by derifion. . 
—SoMETHING the IDLex's character may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to promiſe, Thoſe that are curious after diminutive 
hiftory, who watch the revolutions of families, 
and the riſe and fall of characters, either male or female, 3 
will hope to be gratified by this paper; for the idler  _* 
is always inquiſitive and ſeldom retentive. He that | 
delights in obloquy and ſatire, and wiſhes to ſee clouds 
gathering over every reputation that dazzles him with 
its brightneſs, will ſnatch up the IvLes's Eſſays with a 
beating heart. The idler is naturally cenſorious; 
thoſe Who attempt nothing themſelves, ſuppoſe every 
« thing eaſily performed, and ITE a the unſucceſsful 
ban as criminal. e po 
IrTRHIXx it neceſſary W give notice, Ra ris | no 
contract, nor incur any obligation. If thoſe Who de- 
on the Ives for intelligence and entertainment, 
ſhould ſuffer the diſappointment which commonly fol- 


lows ſuch ill- placed expectations, they are to o lay the 
blame on themſelves. 
Ver hope is not wholly to be 89 away. The 
2 esd) though ſluggiſh, is yet alive, and may ſome- 
times be ſtimulated to vigour and activity. He 
may then deſcend into profoundneſs, or tower into 
ſublimity ; for the diligence of an idler is rapid and 
impetuous; as ponderous bodies forced into velocity 
move with violence proportionate to their weight. 
i 30 T _ theſe violent exertions of intelle& cannot be 
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4 The DI Noe 
very frequent, and he will therefore gladly receive hel þ 
from any correſpondent, who ſhall enable him to pleaſe 
without, his own labour. He excludes no ſtyſe, he 
rohibits no ſubject; only let him that writes to the 
Ip Lx remember, that his letters muſt not be long; 
no words ought to be ſquandered in declarations of eſ- 
teem, or confeſſions of? inability ; conſcious dulneſs has 


little right e not rn 
to the n ene 1 | 
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M ANY poſitions are often on che — but | 
ſeldom n the mind; there are many truths 


which every human being acknowledges and forgets. 
* is generally known, ho he who expects much will 
be often ee 7 et diſappointment ſeldom cures 
ba of expectation, or has any other effect, than that 
ol producing a moral ſentence, or peevith exclamation. 
He that embarks in the v ge of life, will always 
wiſh' to advance rather by the impulſe of the — 
than the ſtrokes of the oar ; and many founder in the 
paſſage, while they lie waiting for the gale that is to 
, waft them to their wiſh. 

Ir will naturally be ſuſpected chat the Toizs, has 
lately ſuffered diſappointment, and that he does 
not talk thus gravely for nothing. No man is required 
to betrayed his own ſecrets. I will, however, confeſs, 
that I have now been a writer almoſt a week, and have 
not yet heard a 45 ae word of praiſe, nor received a 
hint from any corre 

Wnuxxcx this ee I am not able to 5 

- diſcover. 4 


: - 
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diſcover. Many of my predeceſſprs have thought 

themſelves obliged to return their wledgments in 
the ſecond paper, for the kind reception of the firſt; 

and in a ſhort time, apologies have become neceſſary 


to thoſe ingenious gentlemen and ladies, whole: per- 


formayces, though in the higheſt 1 clegune and 
learned, have been unavoidably d 

War then will be thought = me, who, having 
experienced no kindneſs, have no thanks to return; 
whom no gentleman or lady has yet enabled to give 
any cauſe of diſcontent, and who have therefore no 


opportunity of thewing how ſkillfully I can pacify re- 


ſentment. extenuate negligence, or palliate rejection. 
I nave long known that ſplendor of reputation is 


not to be counted among the neceſſaries of life, and 


therefore ſhall not much repine if praiſe be withheld 
until} it is better deſerved. | But ſurely I may be al- 
lowed to complain that, in a nation of authors, not 


one has thou EE ERS e after ie für an | 


invitation 
Ar the time, i che 


rage of writing has lane 


the old and young, when the cook warbles her lyrics 


in the kitchen, and the threſher vociferates his —_— 1 5 


in the barn ; when our traders deal out knowledge in 


bulky volumes, and our girls forſake their ſamplers to 
teach kingdoms wiſdom, it may ſeem very unneceſſary 
to draw any more from their proper occupations, by 


_ affording new opportunities of literary 


I sn0vLD' be. unwilling:to find that, for the ſake of 


_ correſponding with the Ip LER, the ſimith's iron had 


cooled on —— anvil, or the ſpinfter's diſtaff ſtood unem- 


| ce I ſolicit only the contributions of thoſe, who 


ve already devoted themſelves to literature, or, 
without any determinate attention, wander at large 


6 through the. expanſe of life, and wear out the day in 


hearing at one place, what they relate at another. 


Or theſe, a great part are already writers: One 


has a friend in the country upon whom he exerciſes his 
powers; whoſe paſſions he raiſes and depreſſes; whoſe 


underſtanding he perplexes with paradoxes, or ſtrength- + 


ens by argument z IDE admiration he courts, whoſe 


Ca B 3 praiſes a 


= he . 1 8 ſerves bins * : 
e or a theatre as the young ſoldiers i in the Ro- 
camp learned the uſe of their e by ry ; 

e a poſt in the of an enemy. + 
AnoTHER-has his pockets filled with eſſays and 
rams, which he reads, from houſe to houſe, 

to ſelect parties; and which his acquaintances ate daily 
8 him to r no IG ** 2 1 en ook 
tience of the public. | 

Iz among theſe any one is l that; a ſuch 

preludes of compoſition, he E. qualified himſelf to 
appear in the open world, and is yet afraid of thoſe 
cenſures which they who haye already written, and they 
ho cannot write, are equally ready to fulminate againſt 
public pretenders to fame, he may, by tranſmitting his 
performances to the Inin, make a cheap experiment 
of his abilities, and enjoy the n oP eels; with- 
out the hazard of miſcarriage. 
Many advantages not generally — ache th 
this method of ſtealing on the public. The ſtandi 
author of the paper is always the object of del 
malignity. Whatever is mean will be ĩmputed to him, 
and Whatever is excellent be aſcribed to his aſſiſtants. 
It does not much alter the event; that the author and 
his corteſpondents are equally unknown ; for the au- 
thor, whoever he be, is an individual, of whom every 
reader has ſoine fixed idea, and whom he is therefore 
unwilling to gratify with applauſe; but the praiſes 
given to his correſpondents are ſcattered in the air, none 
can tell on whom they will light, od therefore ** 
are unwilling to boſton them #1: 0 7! 

He that I known to contribute to a ar bi 
—— no other caution than not to tell what particular 
pieces are his own: ſuch ſecreſy is indeed very difſi- 
cult; but if it can be maintained, ĩt is ſcarcely to be jma- 
gined at how, ee e _— EN 
derable. r' 1 5 

A rrkSoN 8 8 5 by a n pa L hay en- 
groſs the honour of a volume. ings 28 dealt 

With a hand leſs and leſs bounteous through the ſubor- 
0 ranks, till it — to the profeſſed * 3 
W 
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who will find it very difficult to get more than he de- 
ſerves ; but every man who does not want it, or who 
needs not value it, may have liberal allowances; 

and for five letters in the year ſent to the TouEs, 
of which perhaps only two are printed, will be promot- 
ed to the firſt rank of writers, by thoſe who are weary 
of the preſent race of wits, and with to ſink them into 
obſcurity by the brighter luſtre of a name not yet known 
enough to be deteſted. © wn} yet 
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„„ no 
Sela . WR Tory. DR 
Our leifure hours, we with a ſong amuſe. 


IT has long been the complaint of thoſe who fre- 
1 quent the theatres, that all the dramatic art has 
been long exhauſted, and that the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
and accidents of life, have been ſhewn in every poſſible 
combination, till the firſt ſcene informs us of the-laſt, 
and the play no ſooner opens, than every auditor knows 
how it will conclude. When a plot is laid in a tra- 
gedy, we gueſs by whom it will be detected; when a 
letter is dropt in a comedy, we can tell by whom it © 
will be found. Nothing is now left for the poet but 
character and ſentiment, which are to make their wa 
as they can, without the ſoft anxiety of ſuſpenſe, or the 
_ enlivening agitation of ſurprize.  - | + TE 
Axe paper lies under the ſame diſadvantages as 
a new play. here is danger left it be new without 
novelty. My earlier predeceſſors had their choice of 
vices and follies, and ſelected ſuch as were moſt likely 
to raiſe merriment or attract attention; they had the 
whole field of life before them, untrodden and unſur- 
veyed; characters of every kind ſhot up in their way, 
| PO Eby =p Se gy in ues and 
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and thoſe of the moſt luxuriant growth, or moſt con- 
ſpicuous colours, were naturally cropt by the firſt 
fickle. They that follow are forced to peep into neg- 
lected corners, to note the caſual varieties of the ſame 
ſpecies, and to recommend themſelves by minute in- 
duſtry, and diſtinctions too ſubtle for common eyes. 
© SOMETIMES it may happen, that the haſte or neg- 
ligence of the firſt inquirers, has left enough behind 
to reward another ſearch ; and ſometimes new objects 
ſtart up under the eye; and he that is looking for one 
kind of matter, is amply gratified by the diſcovery of 
another. But till it Nuk be allowed, that, as more 
is taken, leſs can remain, and every truth brought new- 
1; to light, impoveriſhes the mine, from which ſuc- | 
ceeding intellects are to dig their treaſures. 
Mau v philoſophers imagine that the elements them- 


ſelves may be in time exhauſted. That the fun, by 


ſhining long, will effuſe all its light ; and that, by the 
continual waſte of aqueous particles, the whole | 
will at laſt become a ſandy defart. l 
I wouLD not adviſe my readers to diſturb themſelves, 
by contriving how they ſhall live without light and wa- 
ter. For the days of univerſal thirſt and perpetual 
darkneſs are at a great diſtance. The ocean and the 
ſun will laſt our time, and we may leave poſterity to 
ſhift for themſelves. 15.5 ah 
Tp the ſtores of nature are limited, much more nar- 
row bounds mult be ſet to the modes of life; and man- 
kind may want a moral or amuſing paper, many years 
- before they ſhall be deprived of drink or day-light. 
This want, which to the buſy and the inventive, may 
ſeem eafily remediable by ſome ſubſtitute or other, the 
-whole race of idlers will feel with all the ſenſibility 
that torpid animals can ſuffer. „ 
Wu I conſider the innumerable multitudes, that, 
having no motive of defire, or determination of will, 
lie freezing in perpetual inaQivity, till ſome external 
impulſe puts them in motion; who awake in the morn- 
ing, vacant of thought, with minds gaping for the in- 
ba. — food, which ſome kind eſſayiſt has been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſupply; I am moved by the commiſer- 
5 57 OE: _ ation. 
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ation with which all human beings ought to behold the 
diſtreſſes of each other, to try ſome expedients for their 
relief, and to inquire by what methods the liſtleſs may 
be actuated, and the empty may be fille. 
_ Trex are ſaid to be 4 4 in madneſs known 
ny to madmen. There are certainly miſeries in idle- 
which the idler only can conceive. Theſe 
| miſecies I have often felt and often bewailed. I know, 

y experience, how welcome is every avocation that 
ſummons the thoughts to a new image; and how much 
languor and laſſitude are relieved by that officiou! meſs 
which offers a momentary amuſement to him who is 
unable to, find it for himſelf. | 

IT is naturally indifferent to this race of men what 
entertainment they receive, ſo they are but entertained. - 
They catch, with equal eagerneſs, at a moral lecture, 
or the memoirs of a robber; a prediction of the ap- 
pearance of a comet, or the [calculation of the chances 
of a lottery. * 

Tuzv might thetelvie,! eaſily be phie if they 
conſulted only their own minds; but thoſe who will not 
take the trouble to think for themſelves, have always 
ſomebody that thinks for them; and the diffculty in 
_ writing is to pleaſe thoſe from whom others learn 0 
be pleaſed. 

Mvucn miſchief is ae in His n with very little 
intereſt or deſign. He that aſſumes the character of a 
critic, and . juſtifies his claim by per ec cenſure, 
imagines that he is hurting none but the author, and 
him he conſiders as a peltilent animal, whom every 
other being has a right to perſecute: little does he 
think how many harmlefs men he involves in his own 
guilt, by teaching them to be noxious without malig- 
nity, to repeat objections which they do not under- 
ſtand ; how many honeſt minds he debars from pleaſure, 
by exciting an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, and 2 them 
too wile to concur with their own ſenſations. He who 
is taught by a critic to diſlike that which pleaſed him 
in his natural ſtate, has the ſame reaſon to complain of 
Kis inſtructor, as the mad-man to rail at his doctor, 
Who when he thought himſelf 9 of Pern, Phy- 

bcked him to poverty. 
| „ lr 
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If men will ſtruggle againſt their on advantage, 
they are not to expect that the Ip LER will take much 
pains upon them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well as 
them; and has long learned, or endeavoured to learn, 
not to make the pleaſure of others too neceſſary to his 
own. ; | 3 N 5 „„ 8 N. 
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A friend to all he was. 


£F* HARTTY, or tenderneſs for the poor, which is 
neu juſtly confidered, by a great part of mankind, 

as inſeparable from. piety, and in which almoſt all the 
.goodneſs. of the preſent age conſiſts, is, I think, known 
only to thoſe who enjoy, either immediately or by tranſ- 
miſſion, the light of revelation. ——— 


” + 


Inos antient nations who, have given us the wiſeſt 
models of government, and the brighteſt examples of 
patriotiſm, whoſe inſtitutions have been tranſcribed by 
all ſucceeding legiſlators, and whoſe hiſtory is ſtudied 
by every candidate for political or military reputation, 
have yet left behind them no mention of alms houſes 
or hoſpitals, of places where age might repoſe, or ſick- 
S y boned note 
Tux Roman emperors, indeed, gave large donatives 
to the citizens and ſoldiers ; but 5 diſtributions were 
always reckoned rather popular than virtuous: no- 
ny more was intended than an oſtentation of libera- 
ity, nor was any recompence expected, but ſuffrages 
and acclamations. _ ri gr e . 
Inu ix beneficence was merely occaſional; he that 
ceaſed to need the favour of the people, ceaſed like- 
wiſe to court it; and therefore, no man thought it 
either neceſſary or wile to make any ftanding proviſion 
| . "Dr 
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for the needy, to look forwards to the wants of poſte- 
rity, or to ſecure ſucceſſions of charity, for ſucceſſions 
of diſtreſs. e 5 
Cour Ass ion is by ſome reaſoners, on whom the 
name of philoſophers has been too eaſily conferred, re- 
ſolved into an affection merely ſelfiſh, an involuntary 
rception of pain at the involuntary ſight of a being 
ike ourſelves languiſhing in miſery; But this ſenſation, 
if ever it be felt at all from the brute inſtinct of unin- 
ſtructed nature, will only produce effects deſultory and 
tranſient; it will never ſettle into a principle of action, 
or extend relief to calamities unſeen, in generations not 
yet in being. VVV 
Tux devotion of life or fortune to the ſuccour of 
the poor, is a height of virtue, to which humanity has 
never riſen by its own power. The charity of the 
Mahometans, is a precept which their teacher evidently 
_ tranſplanted from the doctrines of chriſtianity ; and the 

care with which ſome of the oriental ſects attend, 
as is ſaid, to the neceſſities of the diſeaſed and indigent, 
may be added to the other arguments, which prove 
Zoroaſter, to have borrowed. his inſtitutions from the 
lam of. Maſe... 9595 ond i 3 
Tux preſent: age, though not likely to thine here- 
after, among the moſt ſplendid periods of hiſtory, has 
yet given examples of charity, which may be ver) 
1 recommended to imitation. The equal diſtri- 
ution of wealth, which long commerce has produced, 
does not enable any ſingle hand to raiſe edifices of piety 
like fortified cities, to appropriate manors to religious 
uſes, or deal out ſuch large and laſting beneficence as 
was ſcattered over the land in antient times, by thoſe 
who poſſeſſed counties or provinces. But no 2 18 


a new ſpecies of miſery brought to view, and a deſign 


of relieving it profeſſed, than every hand is open to 
contribute ſomething, every tongue is buſied in ſollici- 
tation, and every art of pleaſure is employed for a 
time in the intereſt of virtue. 5 
Tux moſt apparent and preſſing miſeries ine dent to 
man, have now their peculiar houſes of reception and 
relief, and there are few. among us, raiſed 90 er 
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little, above the danger of poverty, who may not juſtly 
claim, what is implored by the Mahometans in their 

moſt ardent benedictions, the prayers of the poor. 
Auons thoſe actions which the mind can moſt ſe- 
curely review with unabated pleaſure, is that of having 
contributed to an hoſpital for the fick. Of ſome kinds 
of charity the conſequences are dubious ; ſome evils 
which beneficence has been buſy to remedy, are not 
certainly known to be very painful to the ſufferer, nor 
detrimental fo the community; but no man can queſ- 
tion whether wounds and ſickneſs are not really painful, 
whether it be not worthy of a man's care to re- 
ſtore thoſe to eaſe and uſefulneſs, from whoſe labour 
infants and women expect their bread, and who, by a 
| caſual hurt, or lingering diſeaſe, lye pining in want 
and anguiſh, burthenſome to others, and weary of 
— HS HT, 2231035 | | 2 
Per as the hoſpitals of the preſent time ſubſiſt only 
by ifts beſtowed at pleaſure, without any ſolid fund 
fwpport, there is danger left the blaze of charity, 
Which now burns with ſo much heat and ſplendor, 
-thould die away for want of laſting fuel; leſt faſhion 
thould ſuddenly withdraw her ſmile, and inconftancy 
transfer the publick attention to ſomething which may 
appear more eligible, becauſe it will be new. ; 
 Wararevex is left in the hands of chance muſt be 
ſubje& to viciſſitude; and when any eftabliſhment is 
found to be uſeful, it ought to be the next care to 
make it permanent. 5 5 
Bor man is a tranſitory being, and his deſigns muſt 
partake of the imperfections of their author. To 
confer duration is not always in our power. We muſt 
ſnatch the preſent moment, and employ it well, with- 
out too much ſollicitude for the future, and content 
ourſelves with reflecting that our part is performed. 
He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wiſhes, and regret, in 
the laſt hour, his uſcleſs intentions, and barren zeal. *' 
Tux moſt active promoters of the preſent ſchemes 
of charity, cannot be cleared from ſome inſtances of 
miſconduct, which may awaken contempt or — ; 
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and haſten that negle& which is likely to come too ſoon 
of itfelf. The open competitions between different 
hoſpitals, and the animoſity with which their patrons 
oppoſe one another, may prejudice weak minds againſt 
them all: For it will not be eaſily believed, that any 
man can, for good reaſons, wiſh to exclude another 
from doing good. The ſpirit of charity can only be 
continued by a reconciliation of theſe ridiculous feuds ; 
and therefore, inſtead of contentions, w xo ſhall be the 
only benefactors to the needy, let there be no other 
ſtruggle than WH o ſhall be the firti. | 
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In woman, beauty ſerves for ſhield and ſpear. 
UR military operations are at haſt begun; our 
| () troops are marching in all the — of war, and 
a camp is marked out on the Iſle of Wight; the heart 
of every Engliſhman now ſwells with confidence, though 
fomewhat ſoftened by generous compaſſion for the con- 
ſternation and diſtreſſes of our enemies. 
Tuts formidable armament and ſplendid march pro- 
duce different effects upon different minds, according 
to the boundleſs diverſities of temper, occupation, and 
habits of thought. | he 
Many a tender maiden confiders her lover as al- 
ready loſt, becauſe he cannot reach the camp but by 
croſſing the ſea ; others, of a more political underſtand- 
ing, are perſuaded that we ſhall now ſee, in a few days, 
the ambaſſadors of France ſupplicating for pity. Some 
2re hoping for a bloody battle, becauſe a bloody battle 
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makes a vendible narrative; ſome are compoſing ſongs 
of victory: ſome planning arches of triumph; and 
ſome are mixing fireworks for the celebration of a peace. 
Or all extenſive and complicated objects different 


parts are ſelected by different eyes; and minds are va- 


riouſly affected, as they vary their attention. The care 
of the public is now fixed upon our ſoldiers, who are 
leaving their native country to wander, none can tell 
how long, in the pathleſs deſarts of the iſle of Wight. 
The Tender ſigh for their ſufferings, and the Gay drink 
for their ſucceſs. I, who look, or believe myſelf to 
look, with more philoſophic. eyes, on human affairs, 
mutt conteſs,. that I faw the troops march with little 
emotion ; my thoughts were fixed upon other ſcenes, 
and the tear. ſtole into my eyes, not for thoſe that were 
going away, but for thoſe that were left behind. . 
We have no reaſon to doubt but our troops will 
proceed with proper caution ; there are men amon 
them who can take care of themſelves. But how ſhal 
the ladies ſuffer" life without them? By what arts can 
they, who have long had no joy, but from the civilities 
of a ſoldier, now amuſe their hours, and ſolace their 
— 3 oo ̃ ß ain ot 
Or fifty thouſand men, now deſtined to different 
ſtations, if we allow each to have been occafionally 
neceflary only to four women, a ſhort computation will 
inform us, that two hundred thoufand ladies are left 


to languiſh in vexation; two hundred thouſand ladies, 


who muſt run to ſales and auctions without an attend- 
ant; fit at the play, without a critic to direct their 
opinion; buy their fans by their own judgment; diſ- 
poſe ſhells by their own invention; walk in the Mall 
without a gallant ;. go to the. gardens without a pro- 
tector; and thutfle cards with vain impatience for want 
of a fourth to complete the parti. 

Or theſe ladies ſome, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 
ſome monkeys, but they are unſatisfactory companions. 
Many uſeful offices ate performed by men of ſcarlet, 
to which neither dog nor monkey has adequate abili- 
ties: A partot, indeed, is as fine as a colonel, and if 
he has been much uſed to good company, is not wholly 


: without 
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without converſation; but a parrot, aſter all, is a poor 
ſttle creature, has neither ſword nor ſhoulder-knot, 
can neither dance nor play at cards. 

ee, the ſoldiers muſt obey the call of their duty, 

d go to that fide of the kingdom which faces France, 
I Thins not why the ladies, who cannot live without 
them, ſhould not follow them. The prejudices and 
pride of man have long preſumed the ſword and pi 
made for different hands, and denied the other ſex, to 

partake the eur of military glory. This notion 

_ be conſiſtently enough received in France, where 

the "Salic law excludes females from the throne ; but 
we, who allow them to be ſovereigns, may ſurely ſup- 
poſe them capable to be ſoldiers. © * 

Ir were to be withed that ſome man, whoſe expe- 
rience and authority might enforce regard, would pro- 
poſe that our encampments for the preſent year ſhould 
compriſe an equal number of men and women, who 
ſhould march and fight in mingled bodies. If proper 
colonels were once appointed, and the drums ordered 
to beat for female volunteers, our regiments would ſoon 
be filled without the reproach or cruelty of an impreſs. 

Or theſe heroines, ſome might ſerve on foot, under 
the denomination of the female buffs, and ſome on 
horſeback, with the title of Lady Huſſars. 

Wuar objections can be made to this ſcheme I 
have endeavoured: maturely to confider ; and cannot 
find that a modern ſoldier has any duties, except that 
of obedience, which a lady cannot perform. If the 
hair has loft its powder, a lady has a puff. If a coat 
be ſpotted, a lady has a bruſh, Strength is of leſs im- 
portance ſince fire - arms have been uſed ; blows of the 
hand are now ſeldom exchanged ; and what is there to 
be done in the charge or the n beyond the powers - 


| of a ſprightly maiden? 


Ovurx maſculine ſquadrons will not ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves diſgraced by their auxiliaries, till they have done 
ſomething which women could not have. done. The 
troops of Braddock never ſaw their enemies, and per- 
haps were defeated by women. . If .our preſent Ame- 
rican general headed an army of girls, be e might ſtill 

act 
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act with equal glory. Had Minorca been defended by 
a female garriſon, it might have been ſurrendered, as 

was, without a breach; and I cannot but think, — 
ſeven thouſand women might have ventured to look 
at eee _ ne, pt a N ang ns return 
in 40 yo; hl 
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TO, when good, 18 virtue! 8 treafure-houſe. 


HE lady who bad NOOR ei 
horſe a thouſand miles in a thouſand hours, has 
completed her journey in a little more than two thirds 
of the time ſtipulated, and was conducted through the 
laſt mile with triumphal honours. Acclamation thout- 
ed before her, and all the u rrr of the ſpring were 
aig in her way. + 
- Evexy heart ought to rejoice when true merit is 
ditinguited with public notice. I am far from with- 
either to the Amazon or her horſe, any diminution 
by happineſs or fame, and cannot but lament that * 
were not more amply and ſuitably rewarded. | 
'THERE was once a time when wreaths of bays or 
_ were confidered as recompences equal to the moſt 
wveariſome labours and terrific dangers, and when the 
miſeries of long marches and ſtormy ſeas, were at once 
driven from the remembrance = the e comme of a 
land. 
2 this 3 had deen 0+ in ancient times, he : 
might perhaps have been delighted with the fimplicity 
of ancient gratitude z or if any thing was wanting to 
Full ſatisfaction, ſhe might have ſupplied the deficiency 
-with the hope of deification, and anticipated the altars 
-that ſhould be raiſed, and the vows that would be 225 | 
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by future candidates for equeſtrian glory, to the pa- 
troneſs of the race and the goddeſs of the ſtableQ. 
hour fate reſerved her for a more enlightened age, 
which has diſcovered leaves and flowers to be tranſitory 
things; which conſiders profit as the end of honour ; 
and rates the event of every undertaking, only by the 
money that is gained or loſt. In theſe days, to ſtrew 
the road with primroſes and lilies, is to mock merit and 
delude hope. The toyman will not give his jewels, 
nor the mercer meaſure out is ſilks for vegetable coin. 
A primroſe though picked up under the feet of the 
| moſt renowned courſer, will neither be received as a 
| ſtake at cards, nor procure a ſeat at an opera, nor buy 


candles for a rout, nor lace for a livery. - And'though _ | 


| there are many virtuoſos, whoſe ſole ambition is to 
poſſeſs ſomething which can be found in no other hand, 
yet they are more accuſtomed to ſtore their cabinets by 
theft than purchaſe, and none of them would give 
any thing for one of the flowers of gratulation till he 
knows all the reſt are totally deſtroyed. . 
LIrTIE therefore did it avail” this wonderful lady 
to be received however joyfully, with ſuch obſolete and 
barren ceremonies of praiſe. Had the way been co- 
vered with guineas, though but for the tenth part of 
the laſt mile, ſhe would have conſidered her ſkill and 
diligence as not wholly loſt ; and might have rejoiced 
in the ſpeed and perſeverance which had left her ſuch 
ſuperfluity of time, that the could at leifure gather her 
reward without the danger of Atlanta's miſcarriage: _ 
So much ground could not, indeed, have been pav- 
ed with gold but at a large expence, and we are at pre- 
ſent engaged in war which demands and enforces fru- 
gality. But common rules are made only for com- 
mon life, and ſome deviation from general policy, may 
be allowed in favour of a lady, that rode a thouſand 
miles in #thoufand hom. 
SINCE the Spirit of antiquity ſo much prevails a- 
mongſt us, that even on this great occaſion we have 
given flowers inſtead of money, let us at leaſt complete 


our i:nĩitation of the ancients, and endeavour to tranſ- 


mit to poſterity, the memory of that virtue, which 
| TE we 
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an equeſtrian ſtatue of this Lene be erected near the 


red ſouls with emulation, and tell the grand-daughters 
of our S what an HOSTS maiden has 


| if they are intruſted to tradition, I think it neceſſary, 
that the al ſhould be inſcribed with a conciſe 


of this narrative ought not to be committed raſhly to 


which, though well underſtood + ae may 


— a thouſand miles in a thouſand hours, they 
py Bp ance, Dem one will ＋ the horſe as Wray. 


N nnd ſame controverſies be agitated among hiſtorians, 
1 aQtion. As it will be known that this wonder was 


tbe enemy's deſigns: ſome will think 

to tell of a conſpiracy; and ſome will congratulate 

themſelves on their acuter penetration, and find, that 

that ſhe only ran away from her guardians, and that 

the true cauſe of her * were fear and love. | 
C 


| this performance, She won her * ;” and, leſt 


we conſider as ſuperior to pecuniary recompence. Let 


ſtarting poſt on the heath of New-market, to fill kind. 


once performed. 
As events, e * 5 are Co bd 


account of this great pe#formance. The compoſition 
improper hands. If the rhetoricians of New-market, 
who may be ſuppoſed likely to conceive. in its full 


ſtrength the dignity of the ſubject, ſhould undertake to 
expreſs it, there is danger left. they admit ſome. Ms 


bined: in another century. ſterity ſhould — 
on a public monument that « 1 lady carried her 


may think that the ſtatue and inſcription are at vari- 
Sons FREY likewiſe may be raiſed Abr 1 


concerning the motive as well as the manner of the 


wad in a time of war, ſome will ſuppoſe that the 

y was frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve 
her life or her chaſtity ; others will conjecture, that 
the was thus honoured for ſome gs nce carried of 
that ſhe brought 

news of a victory, others that ſhe was commiſſioned 


all theſe notions of patriotiſm and. public. ſpirit are im- 
probable and chimerical ; they will confidently tell, 


Ler it therefore arefully mentioned, that by 


this 


this-hould, 9 nt in 52 : 
quate or incredi ym — wg it be 2 

this time, the original motives of human actions 0 or 
loſt their influence; that the love of praiſe was extinct; 
the fear of infamy was become ridiculous; and the 
only with of an a Fagan, Wk, þ.lf 4 to. win * wager.” | 
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is to read the works of thoſe _— hiſtorians 
the writers of news; who, t N ptuouſly 
overlooked by the compoſers of bulky — are 
yet neceſſary in a nation where much wealth des 
much leiſure, and one part of the people has nothing 
1 but to obſerve: . lives mn . 
other. 

To us, * are re d every morning FE: aka - 
with intelligence, an are ſu pplied from-day 1 564] 
with materials for n it 1s difficult to concdei ve 
how man can ſubſiſt without a-news-paper, or to ä 

what entertainment companies can aſſemble, in thoſe \ 
wide regions of the earth that have neither Cyxonr- 
cLES nor Macazines, neither GazeTTes: nor 
ADVERTISERS, - Ty er nor e ee 
Pos vst Ltünioan en 20 
Turn are never great . n any nati- 
on, whoſe reaſon or invention can find: were |; 
for their tongues,” Who can raiſe a pleaſing: diſcourſe 
from their on ſtock of ſentiments and images; and 
thoſe few who have qualified themſelves by ſpeculation 
for general diſquiſitions, are commonly left without 
an audience. The common talk of men muſt relate to 
facts, in Which the talkers have, or think they have, 
an intereſt; and where ſuch facts cannot be known, 
the pleaſures of ſociety will be merely ſenſual: © Thus 1 
the-natives of the Mahometan — who approach = 
moſt nearly to — — have no higher 75 EE 
ure 
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fore at their 'convivial aſſemblies than to hear a piper 


upon a tumbler ; and no company can keep to- 
Fete lon longer than they Ts diverted 7 ſounds or 
inows 


"AYE foreigners remark, that the knowledge of the 
common people of England is greater than that of any 
other vulgar. 'This ſupetiority we undoubtedly owe 
to the rivulets of knowledge, which are continually 
rricklng among us, which every one can reach, and 
14 of which every one partakes. 
N | THis univerſal diffuſion of intelligence | is, perhaps, 
| i not wholly without its_inconveniencies ; it certainly 
fills the nation with fuperficial diſputants ; enables 
thoſe to talk who were born to work ; and affords in. 2 
formation ſufficient to elate vanity, and ſtiffen obſtinacy, 0 
11. 8 — too little to enlarge the mind into coniplere (kill or 
IH, | Wuareven is found to Be public, will be 8 
multiplied by the emulation of r herbs beyond ne , 
Cebdſſity or uſe. This Peake indeed produces es | 
2 cheapneſs always: 15 L e and Gepra- | 
Tun conapliaiicei- . aſp a | 
mitted to narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified 
for the taſk of delighting or inſtructing; who are con- 
tent to fill their paper, with whatever matter, without b 
1 to gather, or diſcernment to ſelect. 

Tavs journals are daily multiplied. 3 increak 
of knowledge. The tale of the morning paper is told 
again in the evening, and the narratives of the even- 
ing are brought again in the Theſe repe- 
titions, indeed, waſte time, but they do not ſhorten it. 

The moſt eager peruſer of news is tired before he has 
completed his labour, and many a man who enters the 
coffee-houſe in his night-gown and flippers, is called 
away to his ſhop, or his e before he has well 
| conſidered the ſtate of Europe. 
Ir is diſcovered by Reaumur, that F iders might 
* filk, if they could be perſuaded to live in peace 
The writers . if they could be con- 


an 
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| WH federated, might give more pleaſure. to the public. 
The morning and evening authors might divide an 
event between them; and a ſingle action, and that not 
of much importance, might be gradually diſcovered, ſo 
to vary a e week with.] joy, MTs and con- 
jectur e 2444. 1525) 
g We know that a FN tip of war was lately taken 
by a ſhip of England; but this. event was ſuffered to 
| MW burſt upon us all at once; and then what we knew al- 
ready was echoed from day to day, and from week to 


week. 


Ler us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders of ens could pig 


together, and enquire to what an extenſive eb ſuch 


another event might be regularly drawn, and how 
ſix morning and fix evening writers might Agree, to re- 
tail their articles. 

On Monpay Moznino.. The captain of a ſhip 
might arrive, who left the Faiseur of FRANCE, and 
the BuLL DO, captain Gaim, in Gght of one WO 
ſo that an engagement ſeemed unavoidable. | 

Monpay Evexinc.. A ſound. of cannon was 


heard off Cars Fix Is TERRE, ſuppoſed. to be thoſe | 


of the BuLLpos and Frise us. 
TuzsDpay Moxnin. - It was this morning . 


ed, that the BulLno engaged the FxisEUx, yard 


arm and yard arm three. glatles and a half, but was 


obliged to ſheer off for want of powder. It is hoped 


that enquiry will be mage: into this affair i ina N | 


place. | 5 
Turspar 1 e The account = * en- 


gagement between the BurrDoο and the Fxissux . 


was premature. 


Wibnzzbir Moininc:: Another expreſs is ar- 


rived, which brings news, that the Fx1seus had loft 


bour much ſhattered. | ba ae 'Þ 
Wepnesbay EVENING..: We I that the brave 
captain GuIM, having expended his powder, propoſ- 


lieutenant, 


„% „ͤ« «4 „ „e. 


all hes maſts, and three hundred of her men, inthe 
late engagement; and datein Grimis come into har- 


ed to enter the nn Hroed:1 in n but that his 
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| Heutenant, the nephew of captain Nobleman, 'Temon- 
ſtrated againſt it. 

TnuksDAy MorniNG. We wait 871 a hal neten 
of the late 1 between the Bor Lo * | 
Farseur- | HE 0518 + L890 
| Tuvnspav Event NG. Tr is ſaid that the rdet ro 

the Bath will be ſent to captain Ent 

FI DAY MORNI NO. A certain lord of 4 Ad. 
miralty has been heard to ſay of a certain captain, 
that if he had done his duty, a certain French ſhip 
might have been taken. It was not chus that mer 
was rewarded in the days of Cromwell. : 

FI DRY EVENIN e. 1 kassette 
atthe Admiralty, that the Fz1szUR is taken, Ur ai. 
ſiſtance of about two hours.” 
SATURDAY MorNING. A ok from one &f th 
8 of the Bull po, mentions the taking of the 

RISEUR, and attributes their fucceſs wholly to the 
bravery and reſolution of captain GI, who never 
owed any of his advancement to dorou gh Jobbers, or 
; wy other corruptors of the people. *, 

'SxarurDay ExENINx O. Captain Dirk artived 
the Admiralty, with an account that he engaged the 
Fuiszun, a ſhip of equal force with his own, off Cape 
Finiſterre, and took her, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 

having killed one hundred and fifty of the F rench, 
| with dhe loſs rr e 
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N time . public danger, it * e DFAS 600 
to withdraw his thoughts in ſome meaſure from his 


privarimeceſt; and employ part of his time for the 
welfare, National conduct ought to be the 
ell of national wiſdom, a plan formed by mature 


ation and — ſelection out of all the ſchemes 


* 


No. 33 „ 1D an 
which may be offered, and all the men Which 
can be procured. _ + 

In a battle every man ſhould 6ght as if he was the 
ſingle champion; in preparations for war, every man 
ſhould think, as if the laſt event depended on his coun- 
ſel. None can tell what diſcoveries are within his reach, 
or how much he may contribute to the public _ 
Four of theſe” conſiderations I have carefully 

viewed the proceſs of the war, and find, what ke 1 
other man has found, that we have hitherto added no- 
thing to our military reputation: that at one time we 
have been beaten by enemies whom we did not ſee, 
and at another, have * the fight of enemies lat 
we ſhould beaten; 

WHETHER our troops « are ae in Fe or 
in courage, is not very neceſſary to inquire; they evi- 
dently want ſomething neceſſary to ſucceſs; and he that 
ſhall ſupply that want will deſerve well of his country. 
T0 learn of an enemy“ has always been accounted 
politic and honourable; and therefore I hope it will 


raiſe no prejudices againſt my Project, to een > et 

I borrowed it from a Frenchman. 
 _Waen'theiſle of Rhodes was, me centuri | 
in the hands of that military order now called the 2 
of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who inhabited a 
den under a rock, from which he iſſued forth, when 
he was hungry or wanton, and without fear or mercy 
devoured men and beaſts as they came in his way. 
Many councils were held, and many devices offered, 
for his deſtruction; but as his back was armed with 
impenetrable ſcales, none would venture to attack him. 
At laſt Dudon, a French knight, -undertook the deli- 
verance of the iſland. From ſome place of ſecurity 
he took a view of the dragon, or, as a modern ſoldier 
would fay, reconnoitred him, and obſer ved that his 
belly was naked and vulnerable. He then returned 
home to take his arrangements“; and, by very 
exact imitation of nature; made a dragon of paſteboard, 
in the belly of which he put beef and mutton, and ac- 
cuſtomed two ſturdy maſtiffs to feed themſelves, by 
* their 3 concealed fleſh. ' When his 


mn 
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dogs were well practiſed in this method of p luder, he 


marched out with them at his heels, and ener them 
the dragon; they ruſhed upon bim in queſt of their 


dinner; Dudon 3 his ſcull while they lacerated 
his belly; « ani nether bie-fing oor tans: were 4 0 
SOMETHING like this might be pradtiſed i in our 1 pres ö 
—4 er 3 a fortification: be raiſed on Saliſbury- 
bling BxesT, or TouLon, or Paris itſelf, 
Lowy Al che the uſual preparations for defence: let the 
incloſure be filled with beef and ale: let the ſoldiers, 
from ſome proper eminence, ſee ſhirts waving upon 
lines, and here and there a N e ing 
about with pots in her hands. hen they are ſuffi- 
ciently animated to advance, lead them in exact order, 
with fife and drum, to that ſide whence the wind blows; 
tif they come within the ſcent of roaſt- meat and to- 


bacco. Contrive that they may approach the place 
about an hour after dinner- time, aſſure them that en 


is no danger, and command an attack. | 

Ir nobody within either moves or ſpeaks, it is not 
unlikely that they may carry the place by ſtorm ; but 
if a panic ſhould ſeize them, it will be proper to defer 
the enterprize to a more hungry hour. When they 
have renee let them fill their bellies and return to 
ans cam 

On the {ama Jet the Gd 8 hs fon them 

„but with =o additions of ſtrength. or terror. 

I cannot pretend to inform our generals, thro what 
dations of danger they ſhall train their men to fortirude. 
They beſt know what the ſoldiers and what themſelves 
can bear. It will be proper that the war thould every 
day vary its appearance. Sometimes, as they mount 


the rampart, a cook may throw fat upon the fire, to 
accuſtom them to a ſudden blaze; and ſometimes, by 


the clatter of empty pots, they may be inured to for- 
midable noiſes. But let it never be forgotten, that 
vigory muſt always repoſe with a full belly. ' 
Ix time it will be proper to bring our priſoners from 
the coaſt, ne dt — upon the walls in martial 
ver At their pearanc DE 5. in” 
n : 


No The LOL BR 1 
tied, but they may be allowed to grin. In a month 
they may guard the place with their hands looſed, pro- 
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By this method our army will ſoon be brought to 
look an enemy in the face. But it has been lately 


eyes, and the Indian war- cry is repreſented as too 
dreadful to be endured, as a ſound that will force the 
braveſt veteran to drop his weapon, and deſert his rank; 
= that will deafen his ear, and chill his breaft ; that will 
neither ſuffer him to hear orders or feel ſhame, or re- 
| tainany ſ oy but the dread of death- . 
Tua the ſavage clamours of naked Barbarians 
ſhould thus terrify troops diſciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with arms in their hands, is ſurel 
ſtrange. But this is no time to reaſon. © I am of opi- 
nion, that, by a proper mixture of aſſes, bulls, tur- 
| keys, geeſe and tragedians, a noiſe might be pro- 
cured equally horrid with the war- cry. When our 
men have been encouraged by frequent victories, no- 
| thing will remain but to qualify them for extreme dan- 
ger, by a ſudden concert of terrific vociferation. When 
they have endured this laſt trial, let them be led to 
action, as men who are no longer to be frightened; as 
men, who can bear at once the grimaces of the Conti- 
nent, and the grimaces of America. | 


No. 9. Saturday, June 10, 1758. 
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8 | Have read you ; that is a favour few authors 
| can boaſt of having received from me beſides 
yourſelf. My intention in telling you of it is to inform - 
you, . that you have both pleaſed and angered me. Ne- 
| ver did writer . delightful to me as you did 
when you adopted the name of the IDLER: but what a 
falling off was there when your firſt production was 
W's 8 8 brought 


vided that on pain of death they be forbidden to ſtrike.” 2 


obſerved, that fear is received by the ear as well as the 


— 


/ . 
brought to light! A natural irreſiſtible attachment to 
that favourite paſſion, idling, had led me to hope for 
indulgence from the IpLER, but I find him a ſtranger 
„ ons 1c e 5 

„ MWuar rules has he propoſed totally to unbrace 
the ſlackened nerve; to Fi ade the heavy eye of inat- 
tention ; to compoſe the ſmooth feature and the un- 
contracted muſcle ; or procure inſenſibility to the whole 

animal compoſition ?\_ 5 N 0 

E TuaesE were ſome of the placid bleſſings I pro- 

- miſed myſelf the enjoyment of, when I committed vio- 
lence upon myſelf, by muſtering up all my ſtrength to 

ſet about reading you; but I am diſappointed in them 
all, and the ſtroke of eleven in the morning is ſtill as 
terrible to me as before, and I find the plague of putting 

on my cloaths ſtill as painful and laborious. ' Oh that our 
climate would permit that original nakedneſs, which 
the thrice happy Indians to this day enjoy ! How many 
unſollicitous hours ſhould I baſk away, warmed in bed 
Nene ſun's glorious beams, could I, like them, tum- 
ble from thence in a moment, when neceſſity obliges 
me to endure the torment of getting upon my legs. 
Bur whetefore do I talk to you upon ſubjects 
of this delicate nature; you who ſeem ignorant of the 
inex preſſible charms of the elbow-chair, attended with a 
ſoft ſtool for the elevation of the feet! Thus, vacant 

of thought, do I indulge the live- long day. 88 

Lou may define happineſs as you pleaſe ; I em- 

brace your opinion which makes it conſiſt in the ab- 
ſence of pain: to reflect is pain; to ſtir is pain; there- 
fore I never reflect or ſtir but when I can't help 
it. Perhaps you will call my ſcheme of life indo- 
lence, and therefore think the IpLzx excuſed from 
taking any notice of me: but I have always looked 
upon indolence and idlenefs as the ſame, and fo defire 
vou will now and then; while you profeſs yourſelf of 
our fraternity, take ſome notice of me and others in 

5 my ſituation, who think they have a right to your aſ- 


- 


| filtance, or relinquith the name. =” 
Vo may. publiſh, burn, or deſtroy this, juſt a 
you are in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget 
1 x "SF 5 5 27 1 : - that 
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that I wrote it before it reaches you. I believe you 

1 find a motto for it in Horace, but I can't reach 
bim without getting out of my chair ; ' that's a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for my not 2 any. And being 
obliged to ſit upright to ring the Nu my ſervant to 
convey this to the penny po if Iſlip the vedio abs _— 
his being now in the room, makes me break off yy | 

ly.” 


Tus „ los j © he is not to be 


diſmiſſed without ſome tokens of regard. There is no 9 


mark more certain of a genuine idler, than uneaſineſs 
without moleſtation, and complaint without a grievance, 
Yer, my. gratitude: to the contributor of half a 
Paper, ſhall not wholly ove gyms my ſincerity. 1 
muſt inform him that, with al pretenſions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the rudi- 
ments of idleneſs, and has yet attained neither the 
practice nor theory of - waſting life. The true nature 
of idleneſs he will know in tune, by 2 to be 
idle. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and rapid being, 
that acquires'ftrength by motion. The idler . | 
weight by lying ftill, 

Taz ©. vis. inertie,” the calalits of il all er- | 
ternal impulſe, is hourly increaſing ; the reſtleſs and 
troubleſome. faculties. of attention and diſtinction, re- 
flection on the paſt, and ſolicitude for the future, by 
a long indulgence of idleneſs, will, like tapers in une-- 
laſtic air, be gradually extinguiſhed ; and the officious 
lover, the vigilant ſoldier, the buſy trader, may, by a 
judicious compoſure of his mind, ſink into a ſtate 


| approaching to that of brute matter; in which. he 


ſhall retain the conſciouſneſs of his own exiſtence, only 
by an obtuſe languor, and drowſy diſcontent. - .. . 
Tais is the loweſt ſtage to which the favourites of 


4 idleneſs can deſcend ; theſe regions of undelighted 


quiet can be entered by few. Of thoſe that ate pre- 
paring to ſink down into their ſhade, ſome are rouzed 
into action by avarice or ambition, ſome are awakened 
by the voice of fame, ſome allured by the ſmile of beau- 
ty, and many with-held by the importunities of want. 
OL all the enemies of idleneſs, want is the moſt for- 
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love a dream; avarice and ambition may be juſtly ſul. 


her dominion.” Want always ſtruggles againſt idlenefs, 
ſhews the careful obſerver, ſome who had rates lire 
her influence. But 
all her gifts. My correſpondent, who ſeems with all his 


errors worthy of advice, muff be told that he is calling 
too haſtily for the laſt effuſion of total inſenſibility. 


idleneſs but not the pleature. The comfort is, that if 


8 bree 


— 


formidable. / Fame is ſoon found to be a found, and 


of privy confederacies with idleneſs ; for when 
they 8 a bie appeared to favour their votaries, 
they often deliver them up to end their lives under 


but want herſelf is often overcome; and every hour 


in eaſe than in plenty V. 
© So wide is the reign of idleneſs, and ſo powerful 
e does not immediately confer 


Whatever be may have been taught by unſkilful idlers 
to believe, labour is neceffary in his initiation to idle- 
neſs. He that never labours may know the pains of 


he devotes himſelf to inſenſibility, he will daily lengthen 
the intervals of idleneſs, and ſhorten thoſe of labour, 
till atlaſt he will lie down to reſt, and no longer diſturb 
the world or himſelf by buſtle or competition. > 

Tuus I have endeavoured to giye my correſpon- 
dent that information which, perhaps, after all, he did 
not want; for a true idler often calls ſor chat which 
he knows is never to be had, and aſks queſtions 
which he does not OI to be anſweret. 


n * x _—_ — 


\RED U L ITY, or t opinion too 
great for the evidence from which o opinion is de- 
rived, we find. to be a general weakneſs imputed by 
every ſect, and party, to all others, and, indeed, by 
every man to every other man. 
Gr all kinds of credulity, the moſt obftinate al 

| wonderful is that of political zealots ; of men, who, 
** numbered, ny" 3 not me nor why, in 7 


1 


* 
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of the parties that divide a ftate, refign the uſe of their 
| own eyes and ears, and reſolve to. believe nothing that 
does not favour thoſe whom BY profeſs to follow. 
Tus bigot of philoſophy is ſeduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, is 
intangled in ſyſtems by which truth and falſehood are 


inextricably complicated, or | undertakes to talk, on 
ſubjects, which nature did not form him able to com- 

l Taz Carteſian, who denies that his horſe feels the 
ſpur, or that the hare is afraid when the hounds ap- 
proach her; the diſciple of Malbranche, who main 
| tains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, which, 
according to vulgar apprehenſions, ſwept away his 
head; the follower 4 Berkley, who, while he fits 
uriting at his table, declares that he has neither table, 

per, nor fingers; have all the honour at leaſt of 

2 deceived by fallacies not eaſily detected, and 
may plead that they did not forſake truth, but for ap- 
pearances which they were not able to diſtinguiſh from 


Ber the man abe engages in « party has Her- 
to do with any thing remote or abſtruſe. The pre- 
ſent ſtate of things is before his eyes; and, if he can 


| not be ſatisfied without retroſpection, yet he ſeldom 


extends his views beyond the hiſtorical events of the laſt 
century. All the knowledge that he can want is within 
his attainment, and moſt of the arguments which he 
Vr ſo it is that an idler meets every hour of his 
life, with men who haye different opinions upon every 
thing paſt, preſent, and future; who deny the moſt no- 
torious facts, contradit the moſt cogent truths, and 
perſiſt in aſſerting to- day what they aſſerted yeſterday, 
in defiance of evidence, and contempt of confutation.. 
Two of my companions, who are grown old in ide: 
neſs, are Tou Tzurzsr and Jack Sneaker Both 
of them men who conſider themſelyes as neglected by- 
their parties, and therefore intitled to credit, as hav ing 
no motive to fayour ingratitude. They are both men 


of integrity where no factious intereſt is to be promated, 
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and both lovers of truth, when they a are not heated 
with political debate. 
Ton Tzurzsr is a fieady friend to " houſe ef 
'STUaRT. He can recount the prodigies that have 
appeared in the ſky, and the calamities that” have af- 
flicted the nation every year from the revolution; and 
is of opinion, that if the exiled family had continued 
to reign, there would have neither been worms in 
our. thips nor caterpillars in our trees. He Wonders 
that the nation was not awakened by the hard froſt to 
a revocation of the true king, and is Wart afraid that 
the whole iſland will be loſt in the ſea. He believes 
that king William burned Whitehall that he — 
Real the furniture, and that Tillotſon died an athei 
Of queen Anne he ſpeaks with more tenderneſs, er 
that ſhe meant well, and can tell by whom and why ſhe | 
was poiſoned. In the fucceeding reigns all has been 
corruption, malice, and deſign. He believes that no- 
thing ill has ever happened for theſe forty” years by 
chance or error; he holds that the battle of 
was won by miſtake, and that of Fontenoy loſt by 
contract; that the Vicroxy was ſunk by a private 
order; that CornnilL was fired by emiſſaries from 
the council ; and the arch of Weſtminſter-bridge was 
© contrived as to fink on purpoſe, that the nation might 
be put to charge. He conſiders the new road to Iſling- 
ton as an encroachment. on liberty, and often aſſerts 
that © broad wheels” will be the ruin of England. 
Tom is generally vehement and noiſy, but never- 
 theleſs has ſome ſecrets which he always communi- 
cates in a whiſper. Many and many a time has Tow 
told me, in a corner, that our miſeries were almoſt at 
end, and that we ſhould ſee, in a month, another mo- 
narch on the throne ; the time elapſes without a re- 
volution ; Tom meets me again with new intelligence, 
the whole ſcheme is now ſettled; and we hail ſee great 
events in another month. 
* Jack SNEAKER is a 1 Aber to the pen 
eſtabliſhment ; he has known thoſe who ſaw the bed 
into which the Pretender was conveyed in a warming- 
pan. He nn that Ive nation was not. 2 
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ed by the Iriſh. He believes that king William never 15 


loſt a battle, and that if he had lived one year longer, 
he would have conquered France. He holds that 
Charles the firſt was a papiſt. He allows there were 
ſome good men in the reign of queen Anne, but the 
e of Utrecht brought a blaſt upon the nation, and 
has been the cauſe of all the evil that we have ſuffered 
to the preſent hour. He believes that the ſcheme of 
the South Sea was well intended, but that it miſcarried 


by the influence of France. He conſiders a ftand- 


ing army as the bulwark of liberty, thinks us ſecured 
from corruption by Rp parliaments, relates how 
we are enriched and ſtrengthened by the Electoral do- 
minions, and declares that the public debt is a bleſſing 
to _O_ : : 5, "+ 3 
Ver amid this proſperity, poor Jack is hourly 
diſturbed by the areal of hob FH wonders that 
ſome ſtricter laws are not made againſt papiſts, and is 
| ſometimes afraid that they are buſy with French gold 
among the biſhops and judges  -© © © 
He cannot believe that the nonjurors are ſo quiet 
for nothing, they muſt certainly be forming ſome plot 
for the eſtabliſhment of popery : he does not think the 
5 ce oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that ſome 
better ſecurity could be found tor the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover. He is zealous for the naturalization 
of foreign proteſtants, and rejoiced at the admiſſion of 
the Jews to the Englith privileges, becauſe he thought 
a Jew would never be a papiſ. 
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T is commonly obſerved, that when two Engliſh- 
A men meet, their firſt talk is of the weather; they 
are in haſte to tell each other, what each muſt already 
| know, that it is hot or cold, bright or cloudy, windy 
or calm. 1 3 
ä gs THERE 
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Ten are among the numerous lovers of ſubtil- 
ties and paradoxes, ſome who derive the civil inſtitutions 

of every country from its climate; who impute free- - 
dom and ſlavery to the temperature of the air; can fix 
the meridian of vice and virtue; and tell at what de- 
pree of latitude, we are to expect courage or timidity, 
wledge or ignorance. „ 1 
From theſe dreams of idle ſpeculation, a ſlight ſur- 
vey of life, and a little knowledge of hiftory, is ſuffi- . 
cient to awaken any enquirer whoſe ambition of diſtinc- 
tion has not overpowered his love of truth. Forms of 
government are ſeldom the reſult of much deliberation, 
they are framed by chance in popular aſſemblies, or 
in conquered countries by deſpotic authority. Laws 
are often occaſional, often capricious, made always 
by a few, and ſometimes by a ſingle voice. Nations 
have changed their characters; ſlavery is now no 
Where more patiently endured, than in countries once 
inhabited by the zealots of liberty. „ 
Bur national cuſtoms can ariſe only from general 
agreement; they are not impoſed but choſen, and are 
continued only by the continuance of their - cauſe. 
An Engliſhman's notice of the weather, is the natural 
 * conſequence of changeable ſkies, and uncertain ſeaſons. 
In many parts of the world wet weather and dry are 
5 expected at certain periods ; but in our iſland. 
every man goes to ſleep, unable to gueſs whether he 
hall behold in the morning a bright or cloudy atmoſ- 
phere, whether his reſt ſhall he lulled by a ſhower, 
or broken by a tempeſt. We therefore rejoice mutually | 
at good weather, as at an eſcape from ſomething that 
we feared, and mutually complain of bad, as of the 
loſs of ſomething that we hoped. 3 
Soc is the reaſon of our practice, and who ſhall 
treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on a 
court, whoſe buſineſs is to watch the looks of a being 
weak and fooliſh as himſelf, and whoſe vanity is to re- 
count the names of men, who might drop into nothing, 
and leave no vacuity ; not the proprietor of funds, 
who tops his acquaintance in the ſtreet to tell him of 
the loſs of half a crown; not the enquirer 8 5 
SHE $31 = | = BEE. , W | 
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Who fills his head with foreign 3 talks ef 
ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, of which no conſequence will 
ever reach his hearers or himſelf. The weather is a 
nobler and more intereſting ſubject; it is the preſent 
ſtate of the ſkies and AIRS us, _ which plenty 
and famine are ſuſpended, on which millions — 
for the neceſſaries of life. 8 

Tu weather is Rec e for another ä 

a er leſs honourable to my dear countrymen. Our 

_ diſpoſitions too frequently change with the colour of 
the ſky, _ when 3 find n and 

matured we naturally pay our gments 
Lay powers of ſun- ſhine; i if we fink into dulneſs 
and peeviſhneſs, look round the horizon for an excuſe, 

and charge our diſcontent: upon an e wind or A: 

cloudy day. 

SURELY nothing i 18 more reproachful to a dag en- J 
dowed with reaſon, than to reſign its powers to the | 
influence of the air, and live in dependance on the 
weather and the wind, for the only bleſſings which na- 
ture has put into our power, tranquillity and benevo-— 
lence. To look up to the ſky for the nutriment of our 
bodies is the condition of nature, to call upon the 

fun for peace and gaiety, or deprecate the clouds leſt 
ſorrow ſhould overwhelm us, is the. cowardice of idle- 
neſs, and the idolatry of folly. 
Yer even in this age of eaquity'and Knowladge;. 
when ſuperſtition is 4 away, and omens and pro- 
digies have loſt, their terrors, we find this folly cbun- 
tenanced by frequent examples. Thoſe that laugh at 
the portentous glare of a comet; and hear a crow with 
equal e from the right to left, will yet talk of 


mes and ſituations proper for intellectual n N 
will imagine the fancy exalted by Terr v breezes, and 
the reaſon invigorated by a bright calm. 


I x men who have given up themfalres to: Guei 7 
eredulity would confine their conceits in their o.] n 


minds, they might regulate theit liyes by the barome- 

ter, with inconvenience. only to themſelves; but to 
fill the world with accounts of intellects ſubject to eb 
N * n the Poe. — 
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and another that ripened in the Autumn, of one mind 
expanded in the Summer, and of another concentrated 
in the Winter, is no leſs dangerous than to tell children 
of bugbears and goblins. F, ear will find every houſe 
haunted, and idlenefs will wait 0 ever forthe moment 
of illumination = 
1 2 ene con of Pans! is ; produced only by ima- 
ting on luxury. To temperance every 
boy i right, t, and every hour is 33 to diligence. 
H that: all reſolutely excite faculties, or exert 
his virtues, will ſoon make himſelf ſuperior to the ſea- 
ſons, and may ſet at defiance the morning miſt, and 
the evenin damp, the blaſts of the caſt, and the clouds 
of the - 2%, 5 
| _» -Ir:was the boaſt of the 44101 philoſophy, to ale 
| man unſhaken by calamity, and unelated by ſucceſs, 
incorruptible by pleaſure, and invulnerable by pain; 
theſe are heights of wiſdom which none ever attained, 
and to which few can afpire: but there are lower de- 
grees of conſtancy neceſſary to common virtue, and 
every man, however he may diſtruſt himſelf in the 
extremes of good or evil, might at leaſt ſtruggle a- 
ainſt the tyranny of the climate, and refuſe to enſlave 
25 virtue or his reaſon to the moſt variable e va- 
15 riations, the * of the weather. 
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1 A A T every a lil dA ou — 
I a poſition of which we all either 'yoluntarily 
oer N at leaſt once an hour confeſs the truth, and 
9 it will . follow that every man believes 
. Kimfelfi important to the publick. 
Tur right \ which this importance gives us to general 77 5 
notice and viſible diſtinction, is one of thoſe diſputable . 
3 — which we have not always courage to aſ- 
2 and which we therefore ſuffer to lye dormant till 
owe clation of mind, or 73 of fortune, incites 
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us to declare our pretenſions and enforce our demands. 
And hopeleſs as the claim of vulgar characters may 


ſeem to the ſupercilious and ſevere,. there are few who 


do not at one time or other endeavour to ſtep forward 
beyond their rank, who do not make ſome ſtruggles 


for fame, and ſhew that they think all other conve- 


name. | 55 ; „ 
To get a name can happen but to few. A name, 
even in the moſt eommercial nation, is one of the few 
| things which cannot be bought. It is the free gift of 
| pas 12." which muſt be deſerved before it will be 
granted, and is, at laſt unwillingly. beſtowed. But this 
unwillingneſs only encreaſes deſire in him who believes 
his merit ſufficient to. overcome it. Wo os 


* 


- 
IN 


A 


_  TazRE is A particular period of life, in which this ; 


fondneſs for a name ſeems Panos to. predominate in 
both ſexes. Scarce any couple comes together, but 
the nuptials are declared in the news-papers with en- 
comiums on each party. Many an eye, ranging over 
the page with eager curioſity in queſt of ſtateſmen and 

heroes, is ſtopped by a marriage celebrated between 
Mr. Buckram, an eminent faleſman, in Threadneedle 


: ſteet, and Miſs Dolly Juniper, the only daughter of an | 


eminent diſtiller, of the parith of St. Giles's in the Fields, 
a young lady adorned with every accompliſhment that 
can give happineſs to the married ſtate. Or we are 
told, amidſt our impatience: for the event of a battle, 
that on a certain day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter at 


Yarmouth, was married to Mrs. Cackle, a widow 


lady of great accompliſhments, and that as ſoon as the 
Ceremony. Was performed they ſet out in a poſt aif 


for Yarmouth. - 


— 
* 


Maxx, are the enquiries. which, ſuch, intelligene. 


muft undoubtedly raiſe, but nothing in this world is 


laſting. When the reader has contemplated with envy, 


or with gladneſs, the felicity of Mr. Buckram and Mr. 
Winker, and ranſacked his memory for the names of 
Juniper and Cackle, his attention is diverted to other 


| thoughts, by finding that Mizza will not. cover th i. 
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ſeaſon, or that a ſpaniel has been loſt or ſtolen, that 


agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not able to 
diſcover. Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a public 
declaration, to put an end to the hopes of rivalry and 
the fears of jealouſy, to let parents know that they 


to their counters and their offices the amorous youths 
ae had been uſed to hover round the dwelling of the 
bri 


It may be the intention of the huſband and wife, to 
dignify themſelves in the eyes of each other, and ac- 


[65 FP were virtuous.” What would a ftranger ſay 


the menare EMINENT, and all the women. > beautiful | 
* accompliſhed, and rich.” 


nence of her huſband, or the huſband continue to be- 
lieve that his wife bas the qualities required to make 
marriage happy, may reaſonably be queſtioned. I am 
afraid that much time ſeldom paſſes before each is con- 
vinced that praiſes are fallacious, and n thoſe 
praiſes which we confer upan ourſelves. 


be omitted without any_Joſs to the community, and. 
chat the ſons and daughters of lanes and alleys might go- 
hereafter to the next church, with no e of their 
worth or happineſs but their parents and their friends ;. 
dut if they cannot be happy on the bridal- day without 


anſwers to the name of RANGER. 
Wurence it ariſes that on the day if nwevind all 


ſet their daughters at liberty whom they have 
— 4 up for fear of the bridegroom, or to diſmiſs 


TRESE ovinablal praiſes may have: another conſe. 


cording to their different e or en, to 

win affection or enforce reſſ p 
Ir was faid of the family af d that it Was 

«6 „tie, for all the brothers were valiant, and all the 


of the Engliſh nation, in which on the day of marriage all 


How long the wife- will be outage of the em- 


I snouLD therefore think that this euſtam nilght : 


ſome gratification: of their N I hope they will be 
willing to encourage a friend of mine who e to 
devote his powers to their ſervice. 
Mx-SE TTL, a man Whoſe EMINENCE was once 
ae by the ExinzxT, and whoſe AccomeLtsB- 
MENTS: 
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MENTS were confeſſed by the Accor isn, in 
the latter part of a long life, ſupported himſelf by an 
uncommon expedient. He had a ſtanding elegy and 
epithalamium of which. only the firſt and laſt leaves 
were varied occaſionally, and the intermediate -pages. 
were, by general terms, left applicable alike to every 
character. When any marriage became known, dude: 
ran to the bridegroom with his Epithalamium; and 
when he heard of any death, ran to the heir with. 
his dh i bY 
Wuo can think himſelf diſgraced by a trade that 
was practiſed ſo long by the rival of Dryden, by the 
poet whaſe ** empreſs of Moroced was played before 
princes,. by ladies of the court _ _ | whe. 
My friend purpoſes to open: an. office in the fleet 
for matrimonial panegyrieks, and will accommodate. 
all with praiſe, who think their own. powers of expreſ- 
fion inadequate to their merit. He will fell any man: 
or woman the virtue or qualification which is moſt fa- 
ſhionable or moſt deſired; but deſires his cuſtomers to- 
remember, that he ſets beauty at the higheſt price, 
and riches at the next, and, if he be well paid, throws. 
in virtue for nothing. 97 © 
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To the IDLER © 
Dear Mr. Iv, | 


2 UGH few men of prudence are much i-. 
1 clined to interpoſe in diſputes between man and 
wife, who commonly make peace at the expence of 
the arbitrator, yet I will yenture'to lay before you a: 
controverſy, by which the quiet of my hbuſe has been 
long diſturbed, and which, unleſs you can decide it, 
is likely to produce lafting evils, and embitter Nu 
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hours which: Nature ſeems to have appropriated. to 


_ tenderneſs and repoſe. 


1 married a wife with no great ſn; but of a fa. 
mily remarkable for domeſtic prudence, and elegant 
frugality. I lived with her at _ if not with hap- 
= and ſeldom had any reaſon of complaint. The 
houſe was always clean, the fervants were active and 
regular, dinner was on the table every day at the ſame 
8 — — and the ladies of the neighbourhood were 
frightened when I invited their huſbands, leſt their own 
economy fhould be lefs eſteemed. 
During this gentle lapſe of life, my dou brought 
me three daughters. I wiſhed for a ſon to continue 
the family, but my wife often tells me, that boys are 
dirty things, and are always troubleſome in a houſe ; 
and declares that ſhe has hated the ſight of them, 
ever ſince ſhe ſaw Lady FowpLr's eldeſt ſon, ride 
over a carpet with his hobby-horſe all mire. | 
I pip not much attend to her opinion, but knee 
| that girls could not be made boys; and therefore 
compoſed myſelf to bear what I could not reme- 
dy, and reſolved to beſtow that care on my daugh-- 
ters, to which only the ſons are commonly thought 
entitled. | 
Bor my wife's notions of education. differ widely 
from mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to idleneſs, 
and confiders every ſtate of life as idleneſs, in which 
the hands are not employed, or ſome art acquired, by 
which the thinks money may be got or ſaved. 
In purſuance of this principle, ſhe calls up her 


daughters at a certain haur, and appoints them a taſk Wl 


of needle-work to be performed before breakfaſt. They 
are confined in a garret, which has its window in the 
roof, both Wa work is beſt done by a ſty- light, 
and becauſe children are apt to loſe time by le ng 
about them. 
_ *,  Tazy bring down their work: to breakfaſt, = as 
they deſerve are. commended. or reproved'; they are 
then ſent up with a new taſk till dinner: if no com 
| r is 2 their mother fits. with them 008 


ole afternoon to direct their operations and to draw 
= patterns, and is ſometimes denied to her neareſt rela- 


ſtitch. 524 At Rn e 
By this continual exerciſe of their diligence, ſhe 


as chimneys, and three flourithed quilts for every bed. 


Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of futile pre- 


tures which imitate tapeſtry. But all their work is 


ters and braided ſhoes. She has twenty covers for 
ſide-ſaddles embroidered with filver flowers, and has 
curtains wrought with gold in various figures, which 
ſhe reſolves ſome time or other to hang up. All theſe 
| the diſplays to her company whenever ſhe is elate with 


which her friends and herſelf beſtow upon her, ſhe 
never fails to turn to me and afk what all theſe would 
coſt if I had been to buy them. 

I $0METIMES venture to tell her that many of the 


purchaſe ; that the work is not always worth the ma- 
terials; and that I know not why the-children ſhould 
be perſecuted with uſeleſs taſks, or obliged to make 
ſhoes that are never worn. She anſwers, with a Took 


and proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs for which 
the is contriving covers, and of a couch which. the in- 
tends to ſtand as a monument of needleworx. 
In the mean time the girls grow up in total igno- 


alked me, the other day, whether Ireland was in 


tween a proteſtant and a papiſt, becauſe ſhe has been 


A hanging that is to repreſent Cranmer in the flames. 


chapter in the bible, having ſpent all the time, at 
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bons when ſhe is engaged in teaching them a new 


has obtained 4 very conſiderable number of laborious 
performances. We have twice as many fire-ikreens. 


not ſet out to ſhow ; ſhe has boxes filled with knit 'gar- 


merit, and eager; for praiſe; and amidſt the praiſes 


ornaments are ſuperfluous, that what is done with ſo 


much labour might have been ſupplied by a very eafy 
of contempt, that men never care how money goes, 


rance of every thing paſt, preſent and future. Molly 


France, and was ordered by her mother to mend her 
hem. Kitty knows not, at ſixteen, the difference be- 


| employed three years in filling the fide of a cloſet wit 
| | And ol Ys my eldeſt irl, 18 now unable to read ys 


which 8 OR are at ſchool, i in N he iw. 
| orien between Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 
Azour a, month ago, Tent and Turkey- ſtich 
beemed at a ſtand; my wife knew not what new work 
to introduce; I ventured to propoſe that the gib 
ſhould now learn to read and write, and mentioned the W 
neceſſity of a little arithmetic; bat, unhappily, my 
"ſe has diſcovered that nen wears out, and hay 
2 the girls three little wheels, that they may 
in hukkaback for the ſervants table. I remon rated, 
+ with larger wheels they might diſpatch in an hour, 
what muſt now coſt them a day; but the told me, 
with irreſiſtible authority, that any buſineſs is better 
than idleneſs ; that when theſe wheels are ſet upon 
-a table, with mats under them, they will turn with- 
out noiſe, and keep the girls upright; that great wheel 
are not fit for gentle women; and that with theſe, 
ſmall as they are, oe does not doubt but that the three 
girls, if they are kept cloſe, will ſpin every year 1 
much cloth as would colt. fire ty wy one Was to, 
Ari it. 
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! HEN V Diogenes a, a vige i in bis tub 
— from Alexander the great, and was aſked ac- 
1 | 2 to the ancient forms of royal courteſy, What 
A petition he had to offer, I have nothing,“ ſaid he, 

2 do aſk, but that you would remove to the other 
4 ſide, chat you may not, by intercepting the ſunſhine, 1 
= take from me what you cannot give me.” 

5 _ .. ** Sucm was the demand of Diogenes from the greateſ 
E: . venir of the earth, which thoſe, who have leſs 
. power than Alexander, may with yet more propriety, 
appiy to themſelves. He, that does much good, may 
ML. . to do ſometimes . . But if the 
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No. 14. "The I DL EK, . 
L Hporrunities of beneficence/ be denied by fortune) in 
WF nocence ſhould at leaſt be vigilantly preſerved.” © 
Iris well known, that time once paſt never returns, 
and that the moment which is loſt, is loſt for ever. 
Time therefore ought, above all other kinds of pro- 
perty, to be free from invaſion, and yet there is no 
man who does not claim the power of waſting that 
dme which is the right of others 
Tunis uſurpation is fo general, that a very ſmall 
part of the year is ſpent by choice ; ſcarcely any thing 
is done when it is intended, or obtained when it is de- 
| fired. Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one 
| ſteals away an hour, and another a day; one 'conceals _ 
the robbery by hurrying us into buſineſs, another by = 
lulling us with amuſement ; the depredation is con- 3 
tinued through a ' thouſand viciſſitudes of tumult 
and tranquillity, till having loſt all, we can loſe no 
more. 5 e SPENT 36 
Tais waſte of the lives of men has been very fre- 
quently charged upon the great; whole fallowers lin- 
ger from year to year in expectations, and die at laſt 
with petitions in their hands. Thoſe who raiſe *envy, 
will eaſily incur cenſure. I know not whether ſtateſ- 
men and patrons do not ſuffer more repraaches than 
they deſerve, and may not rather themſelves complain, 
that they are given up a prey to pretenſions without 
merit, and to importunity without name. 
Tux truth is, that the inconveniencies of attendanc® 3 
are more lamented than felt. To the greater number 
it is its wn reward: To be ſeen in good company, to | 
talk of familiarities with men of power, to be able to 
tell the freſheſt news, to gratify an inferior. circle with 
redictions of encreaſe or decline of favour ; and ta ;- 
regarded as a candidate for high offices, are com- 3 
penſations more than equivalent to the delay of favour s . 
which perhaps he that ſollicits them has hardly confi- 
denee td 7 ff i $507 het; acabs... 
A Max conſpicuous in a _ ſtation, that multi- 
plies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may he. 
i conſidered as a beaſt of prey, juſtly dreaded, but ; 
"avoided ; his den is known, and they who would _ 2 
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be devoured, need not approach it. The great _ 
of the waſte of time is from caterpillars and mo 
who are not reſiſted, becauſe they are not feared, and MW 
who work on with ne miſchiefs and inviſible | 
_ encroachments. 
He, whoſe rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, muſt give up himſelf, in a.great meaſure, 
to the convenience or humour of thoſe that ſurround 
him. Every man, who is ſick of himſelf, will fly to 
him for relief; he that wants to ſpeak will require 
him to hear; and he that wants to hear will expect 
him to ſpeak. | Hour paſſes after hour, the noon ſuc- 
ceeds to morning, and the evening to noon, while a 
thouſand objects are forced upon his attention, which 
he rejects as faſt as they are offered, but which the 
Js ow ee world requires to be received with ap- 
x 
He, that * have the kindneſs of others, muſt en 
dure their follies: He, who cannot perſuade himſelf 
to withdraw from fociety, muſt be content to pay a 
tribute of 82 to a multitude of t 8 the 
_Joiterer, who makes appointments which never 
keeps; to the conſulter, who aſks advice which he 
never takes; to the boaſter, who bluſters only to be 
praiſed; to the complainer, who whines only to be 
pitied; to the projector, whoſe. happineſs is to enter- 
_ tain his friends with expectations which all but himſelf 
know to be vain; to the oeconomiſt, who tells of Þ 
bargains and ſettlements ; to the politician, who pre- 
dicts 3 fate of battles and breach of alliances; to the 
uſurer, who compares the different funds; and to 
the talker, who on: only becauſe he loves to he 
talking. EG 
Joo put every man in poſſeſſion of his own time, 
| and —.— the day from this ſucceſſion of uſurpers, is 
beyond my power and beyond my hope. Vet, per- 
haps, ſome ſtop might be put to this unmerciful per- 
ps if all would ſeriouſly reflect, that whoever 
Days a viſit that is not deſired, or talks longer than the 
arer is nn to AY is oy of an * re: 
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HAVE the misfortune to be a man of buſineſs: 
that, you will ſay, is a moſt grievous one: but 
what makes it the more ſo to me, is, that my wife has RY 
nothing to do: at leaſt ſhe had too good an Education, — 
and the proſpect of too good a fortune in reverſion _ 
when I married her, to think of employing herſelf ei- 
e in my ſhop affairs, or the management of my 

Hex time, you know, as well as my own, muſt be 
filled up ſome way or other. For my park, T have 
enough to mind, in weighing my 3 out, and wait- - 
ing on my cuſtomers : but my wife, though the cult 
be of as much uſe as a ſhopman to me, if ſhe would 
put her hand to it, is now only in my way. She 
walks all the morning fauntering about the ſhop with 
her arms through her pocket-holes, or ſtands gaping 
at the door-fill, and looking at every perſon. that paſſes 
by. She is. continually aſking me a thouſand frivolous 
queſtions about every «cuſtomer that comes in and 
goes out; and all the while that I am entering any 
thing in my day- book, the is F over the counter, and 
ſtaring at it, as if I was only ſcribling or drawing figures 1 
for her amuſement. Sometimes, indeed, ſhe will take 
a needle :* but as ſhe always works at the door, or in 
the middle of the thop, the has ſo many interruptions, 
that ſhe is longer hemming a towel, or darning a 
ſtocking, than I am in breaking forty loaves of ſugar, 
and making it up into pounds. 7G 
lx the afternoons Fr ſure likewiſe to have her _ 

PR | " 9 f 


2s lazy and futtiſh as her Miſtreſs; and becauſe ſhe 


taken up in undreſſing and putting the child to bed. 


5 dhe manner, in which-we generally paſs our ſundays. 


9 5 e Homley, Wood, or de White Conduit ; Houſe 


was 1 * 


>2mpany, ; except. PEE bend upon by — 1 
4 acquaintance : and then, as we = out all the -uppe 
part of our houſe, and have only a little room back. W 

_ awards for ourſelves, they. either keep ſuch a chattering, W 
- or elſe are calling out every moment to me, that I ca. 
not mind my buſineſs for them. : 
_- Mr wife, I am fure, might do all the little ink | 
our family requires; and 1 could wiſh that ſhe would 
loy herſelf in them: but inſtead of that, we have W 

a girl to do the work, and look after a little boy abou 
two years old, which I may fairly fay is the mother; 
own child. The brat muſt be humoured in every 
the lb he is therefore ſuffered conſtantly to play in 
p, pull all the goods about, and clamber up the 
ſhelves. . get at the Fase and fugar. I dare not 
i correct him; becauſe, if I did, 1 ſhould have wife and 
maid both upon me at once. As to the latter, ſhe: is 


22 ſhe has too much work, we can ſcarce yet 
her to do any thing at all: nay, what is worſe than Wi 
that, I am afraid ſhe is hardly honeſt ; and as the is Wi 
ne to buy in all our We the jade, I am 
ſore, makes makes a market-penny out of every article. 

Byr to return to my deary;— The evenings are the 
- time, when it is fine weather, that I am left to 
myſelf: for then ſhe. generally takes the child out to 
2 it milk in the park When ſhe comes home again, 
| is ſo fatigued with walking, that ſhe cannot flir 
from her chair: and it is an hour, after ſhop is ſhut, 
before I can get a bit of ſupper, while the maid. is 


But you will pity me much more, when I tell you 


In the morning the is commonly too ill to dreſs herſelf W 
to go to EEE ſhe therefore never gets up til: Wl 
-,noon ;z. and, what is ſtill more vexatious, keeps ms Wl 
5 in bed with her, when, 1 ought to be buſily engaged 
n better employment... It is well, if the can get her 
things on by ee , and when that is over, 
am . — to be dragged out by her either to Georgia, 
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Vet even theſe een are ſo very fatiguing 
to her, that, beſides what it cofts me in tea and hot 


olls, and ſyllabubs, and cakes for the boy, I am fre- 


quently forced to take a hackney-coach, or drive them 
out in an | one-horſe-chair.. At other times, as my 


wife is rather of the fatteſi, and a very poor walker, 
beſides bearing her whole weight upon 1 arm, lam 


obliged to 3 the child myſelf. 
Fnus, Sir, does the conſtantly draw out Wa time, | 


without either profit or ſatisfaction; and, while I ſee - 


my neighbours wives helping in the hop, and almoſt 
earning as much as their huſbands, I have the mor- 
tification to find, that mine is nothing but à dead 
weight upon me. In ſhort, I do not know-any-grea- 
ter misfortune can happen to a plain hard-working 
tradeſman as I am; than to be joined to ſuch a wo- 


man, Wr IO ny 5 


1 am, Sir, 5 
en humble Gahan 
Zacuany Taractr. 
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| 13 PAID: A vie ee Gag to my | old friend Fon? 


Drugget at his country 1 Ned began trade 
RN fmall fortune; he took a ſmall houſe i in 
an . ſtreet, and for ſome years dealt only in 


| remnants. Knowing that light gains make a heavy 
_< purſe,” he was content with moderate profit; hav- 


ing obſer ved or heard the effects of civility, he — 


| down to the counter - edge at the entrance and 


ture of every cuſtomer, liſtened, without — : 


| to the objections of the ignorant, and refuſed, without 


- reſentment, the offers of the penurious. His only 


n his own- —  - : \ 


| Certain hour with his own hands. 
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ing alehouſe, and he opened and ſhut the: -Bop: at 4 


His reputation ſoon extended from one a of the 
ſtreet to the other, and Mr. Drugget s exemplary con- 
duct, was recommended by every maſter to his appren- 
tice, and by every father to his fon. Ned was not 
only conſidered as a thriving trader, but as a man of 
elegance and. politeneſs, f the was remarkably neat in 
- his dreſs, and — wear his coat thread - bare with. 
out ſpotting. it ; his hat was always bruſhed, his ſhoes 
gloſſy, his wig nicely curled, and his ſtockings without 
a wrinkle. - With fuch qualifications. it was not very 
difficult for him to- gain the heart of Miſs Comfit, the 
ny daughter of Mr. Comfit the confectione. 
Ned is one of thoſe whoſe happineſs marriage has 
ed. His wife had the ſame diſpoſition with 
himſelf, and his method of life was very 2 changed, 
except that he diſmiſſed the lod ers from the firſt floor, 
and took the whole, houſe into is own hands. 
H had already, by his parſimony, accumulated 
- - conſiderable ſum, to which the fortune of his wife was 
now added. From this time he began to graſp at 
greater acquiſitions, and was always ready, with mo- | 
ney in his hand, to pick up the refuſe of a ſale, or to 
buy the ftock of a trader who retired from bufinek. 
He ſoon added his parlour to his ſhop, and was ob- 
liged, a few months afterwards; to hire a warehouſe. - 
He had now. a ſhop ſplendidly and copiouſly fur- 
niſhed with every thing that time had injured” or fi- 
ſhion —— with nts of tiſſues, odd 
yards of brocade, vaſt bales o faded filk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquated ribbons. - His ſhop-was 
ſoon celebrated through all quarters of the town, and 
| frequented. by every form of oſtentatious poverty. Wi 
Every maid; whoſe misfortune it was to be taller than 
her lady, matched her gown-at Mr. Druggets; and Wl 
many a maiden who had paſſed a winter with her aunt 
in London, : dazzled the ruſticks at her return with 
cheap finery which Drugget had ſupplied. His ſhop 
was often viſited in morning by ade who left ther 


Coaches 


coaches in the next ſtreet, and crept throu oh the alley 
in linen gowns. —Drugget knows the rank of his cuſto- 
mers by their baſhfulneſs, and when he finds them un- 
W willing to be ſeen, invites them up ſtairs, or retires 
with them to the back window. 
I xejoiced at the encreaſing proſperity of we 
friend, and imagined that as he grew rich, he was 
browing happy. His mind has partaken the inlarge- 
ment 0 of ki fortune. When I ſtepped in for the 2 
five years, I was welcomed only with a ſhake of the 


acroſs the way for a pot of beer; but, for fix years 
me the day before, never fails to regale me with a 


gllet of veal. 


His riches 37 Of made * endif nor A 


aſſiduity, and bowed with the fame gentleneſs. But 
for ſome years he has been much inclined to talk of 


me fatigues of buſineſs, and the confinement of a 


ſhop, and to wiſh that he had been ſo happy as to 
have renewed his uncle's leaſe of a farm, that he 

might have lived without noiſe and hurry, in a pure 
air, in the artleſs ſociety of honeſt villagers, and the 
contemplation of the works of nature. 

soon diſcovered the cauſe of my friend's W 
ſophy. He thought himſelf grown rich enough to 

have a | g in the country, like the mercers on 
Ludgate-hill, and was reſolved to enjoy himſelf in the 
decline of life. This was a revolution not to be made 
ſuddenly. He talked three years of the pleaſures of 
the country, but paſſed every night over his own ſhop. 
But at laſt he reſolved to be happy, and hired a lodg- 
ing in the country, that he may ſteal ſome hours in 
the week from buſineſs ; for, 4 he, when a man 
advances in life, he loves to entertain himſelf ſome- 
„times with his own thoughts. n 

I was invited to this ſeat of quiet and contempla- _ 
tion among thoſe whom Ms. Drugget conſiders as his 

moſt reputable friends, and deſires to make the firſt 
witneſſes of his elevation to the SO dignities of a 


. 
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hand; in the next period of his life, he beckoned 6 
paſt, he invites me to dinner; and if he beſpeaks 


He roſe at the fame hour, attended with the fame 5 
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n 1 found him at Iſlington, in a room which 
_ overlooked the high road, amuſing himſelf with look 
through the window, which the clouds of duſt aud 
not ſuffer him to open. He embraced me, told me 
was welcome into the country, and aſked me, if Id 
not feel myſelf refreſhed. He then defired that —_ = 
might be haſtened, for freſh air always ſhar | 
appetite, and ordered me a toaſt and a als of un wing 
after my walk. He told me much of the pleaſure he 

found in retirement, and wondered what had kept him 
0 long out of the country. After dinner company | 
came in, and Mr. Drugget again repeated the praile 
of the country, recommended the pleaſures of medi- 
tation, and told them, that he had all the morn- 
ing at the A en he e ee As Ba 


paſſed before him. 
| eee 
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1 month, is ſaid to have given great diſturbance 
to the inſpectors of barometers. The oraculous glaſſes 
have deceived their votaries; ſhower has ſucceeded 
ſhower, though they p redicted ſunſhine and dry ſkies ; 
and by fatal 3 in theſe fallacious promiſes, 
many coats have loft their gloſs, and 1 2 been 
moi ened to flaccidity. | : 
Tuts is one of the diſtreſſes to which fub- | 
| jet 8 by the pride of ſpeculation. I | 
part in this learned diſappointment, who am — 
to credit my ſenſes, and to believe that rain will fall 
when the air blackens, and that the weather will be 
dry when the ſun is bright. My caution indeed does 
not always preſerve me from a ſhower. To be wet We 
may happen to the genuine idler, but to be wet in 
- . . oppoſition to ry, can befal only the idler that 
Tn to be oP EE — 88 _ : 


4 


IV. The IDLER 4% 
crifles and die without a memorial, many flatter thein- _ 
| ſelves with hi h opinions of their own importance, 5 
imagine that they are day adding ſome improve- 
ment to human life. To be idle and to be poor have 
always been reproaches, and therefore every man en- 
deayours, with his utmoſt care,, to hide | 1 
from others, and his IDrENESB Hom himſelf. 
| Amoxs. thoſe, whom. I neyer could perſuade | to 7 
tank themſelves with idlers, and Who ſpeak witk 
|- indignation of my morning. ſleeps. and: nocturnal ram 
bles; one paſſes; the; day in catching ſpiders, that he 
may count their eyes With a microſcope ; another 
erects his head and exhibits.the duſt of a .marigold ſe- 
om the flower, wich dexterity. worthy. of 
umielfl. ; Some turn the wheel of elec- _ 
nd rings EE W and find {OW 


THERE. are men yet. more N 5 3 
heard that two colourleſs lid liquors. may produce a. co- 
bock will grow oj 

get: 57 os an, 2 


"Taz. * that t 22 * inanimate” 1 1 
ture may elaim ſome por A ; if they are uſeleſs = 
they are ſtill; innocent; but * are others, whom 1 = 

know not how te mention, without more emotion than 
my love of quiet willingly. admits. .. Among, the infe- 
rior . profeſſors. of medical .know edge, is a race of _ 
wretches, whoſe Ives, are only varied by varieties o  * 
eruelty; whole fayourite amuſement is to nail dogs to 1 
tables and open them alive; to try how long life ma _—_— 
be continued in various degrees of mutilation, or wit * 
the exciſion or laceration of the vital parts; to examine | 
| whether burning irons are felt more acutely by the 8 
bone or tendon; and whether the more laſti agonjes 
are produced by poiſon forced i into * mouth, or in- 
jected into the veins. 
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Tr ig not wirhöut relüt ande chat F offen. 60 | 
bone of the tender mind with images like theſe, If 
ſuch cruelties were not practiſed, it Ihe to be 1 0 
that they gere not be! concaved, but fince they 
| publified'ever ry day with 'offentation; let me be a 
ed once tion thetn, nice x ention them 
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bös oper Wich f e . leſs 1 
he anatomical.novice teats out the bring rr of an 
auimal and ſtiles 1 hy 
r that Profeff 
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ows ; but the" truth is, that by 
n knowle 12 war's _ 
7 bimſelf =e yn * cd — Finow not, 


that by li ng difſettions, auf diſcovery bas becn cad: 
by wbich a dy is more 
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| Abe that k bels & ariſe 
cheſe horrid operitions' Rr kg en the h 
extinguiſh thoſe ſenſations which®pive man — — 
- man, and make the r dreadful tha 
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F: commonly" ar m ebe ane ours 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by ridicule, or cenſure, that he 
teaches others to practiſe his own arts againſt him, and, 
that, after a ſhort t of the applauſe paid to 
his ſagacity, or af the mirth excited by his wit, he is 
doomed to ſuffet the ſame; ſeverities of * 
hear inquiry detectiag bis faults, and: ee 
ſporting with his failing... f 8 
Taz natural diſcontent af inferiority, wil dem 
fail to operate in ſome degree of malich againſt- Him, 
who profeſſes to ſuperintend the conduct of others; 
eſpecially if he ſcats' * hinaſelf uncalled in thechaitiiof> 


Z judicature, and (ropes authorityn b. his own _ 


minen 18 10 155 488 312 +97 af} 7 VII — 7 


vations on human folly, 
one time, awaken "craicifix at! another; and that 
among the numbers whom: you have taught to ſcbff 
at the retirement of D USG, there is one that o-. 


fers his apolo nes of} v6 oft 2:10 en e 


Tux of your old friend is by as means pe- 
culiar. The publick pleaſures of far the greater part 
of mankind; are counterfeit . Vety :few:rcatry their 
philoſophy to 22 diverſion, or are very careſul 
to analyſe their enjoyments. The general condition f 
life is lo full of muſery, that we are glad to catch de- 
light without inquiring whence it comes, or by what 
power it is beſtowed. D ie ei antigen th R162} 23: 

Tuer mind is ſeldom —— pery or 
operations but by pain, or theidreadiof 
not diſturb ourſelves Ls hs the 
which do ew oy: _ N decin a. ee 
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effect to inveſtigate its * He that is happy, by 
2 means, deſires but the continuance 
f happineſs, and is no more ſolſicitous to diſtribute 
his ſenſations into their proper ſpecies, than the com- 
mon gazer on the 3 of tl ſpring, to act 
light into its 
PLEASURE is — ien ſuch as it appears to 
others, nor often fuch as we repreſent it to ourſelves. 
Of the ladies that ſparkle at a muſical performance, a 
very ſmall number has any quick ſenſibility of harmo- 
nious ſounds. But everyone that goes has her plea- 
_ She has the pleaſure of wearing fine * 
and of ſhewing them, regs Sager. * r ſhe 
ſuſpects 3 3 the pleaſure of appearin 
— place, whither he ven * 
meaner mortals ſeldon . and of reflecting that, 
in the converſations of the next morning, her name 
will be mentioned among thoſe that fat in > of firſt row; 
ſhe: has the pleaſure of returning courteſies, or refu- 


ſing to return them, of receiving compliments with 


civility, or rejecting them with diſdain. She has the 
pleaſure of meeting ſome of her acquaintance, of 
gueſſing why the reſt are ions: and of telling them 
that ſhe faw the 'opera,. retence of inquiring why 
they would miſs! it. She: the re of yo 
* ſed to be pleaſed with a re amuſement, and 
f to be numbered among the votreſſes of har- 
| mony--: She has the pleaſure of eſcaping for two hours 
the ſuperiority of a fiſter, or the controul of a huſ- 
band ; and from all itheſe pleaſures F ir 
heavenly muſick: is the balm of life. - 
Anl. - aſſemblies of gaiet are: brought ogeth ribys 
motives of the ſame kind. The theatre is not filled 
with thoſe, ———— requrd-thedall ofithe aQor, 
nor the ball room, by thoſe who dance, or attend to 
the:dancers- TO 7 reſort, where 
the ſtandard of pleaſure 1 is erect we run be — 


— —— 5 and car 2 Aber 
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others find.” Whatever diverſion is coltly; -wilt "be 
frequented by thoſe who deſire to be thought rich; 
and whatever has, by any accident, become faſhion- 
| able, eafily continues its reputation, becauſe by eo one 
zs aſhamed of not partaking it. 8 
To every place of entertainment we go wich *Y 
pectation, and defire of being pleaſed; we meet others 
who are brought by the ſame motives ; no one will be 
the firſt to own the diſappointment ; one face reflects 
the ſmile of another, till each believes the reſt delight- 
ed, and endeavours to catch and tranſmit the circu- 
rapture. In time, all are deceived by the cheat 
to which all contribute. The — of 1appineſsi is 
| ropagated b every ton e, and confirmed b every 
bel, till at Ba Ul roſes the joy which . not 
fee], conſent to yield to the general deluſion; and 
when the voluntary dream is at an ent, lament tis 
bliſs is of ſo ſhort a duration 
Ir Dxucetrt pretended to Wee of Which & 
5 had no perception, or boaſted of one amuſement 
where he was indulging another, What did he 'which: | 
is not Cen dt In thoſe who read his ſtory? of whom 
: delight in converſation, only becauſe 
=> dirs not be alone, ſome praiſe the quiet of ſoli- 
| tude ; becauſe they are envious of ſenſe and impatient 
of folly; and ſome gratify their pride, y 1 


character which 8 75 the vanity of ys 1 
5 ern 3 1888 
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> © ME of. theſe ancient 1 that have Saeed | 
their abilities in the. enquiry after the Supzene. 
Coop, my been. exceN opinion, that the n * ee 
af earthly ha d s is quiet ; a calm repoſe both of 
* and body, undiltuced by the fight of folly * 
D 3 e 


15. The 1 L E R. No., iy. 
the noiſe of. buſineſs, the tumults of public commo- 
tion, or the agitations of private. intereſt; a ſtate, in 
Which the mind has no other employment, but to ob- 
ſerye and regulate hy er on mqtions, to trace thought 
from thought, combine one image with another, raiſe 
Syſtems of ſcience, and form, theories of virtue. 
Tos the ſcheme of theſe ſolitary ſpechlatiſts it has 
| been n ebene they are happy, ahey ar 
happy only by being uſeleſs... That mankind is one 
vaſt republick, where every individual receives many 
beneßts from the labour of others, Which, by labgur- 
ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; and 
that where the united efforts of all are not able to ex- 
empt all from miſery, none have 4 tight to withdraw 
from their taſk of R i ee dne in ade 
+, wiſdom or ſolitary pleaſures. 
Ix is common for ede ia the heat X ai. 
| Putation, to add one poſition to another till they reach 
2 the extremities of knowledge, where truth and. falſe. 
1:bood--loſe their diſtinction. Their - admirers. follgw 
{them to the brink of abſurdiy, and then ſtart back 
übe each ſide towards the e So it has 
in this great diſquiſition. Many perceive 
ike. the e arguments, ſind quiet 
Ahameful, and buſineſs dangerous, and therefore ek 
- their lives between them, In buſtle without buſineſs, 
and i in negligence, without, quiet $17.9 outs 235 
Anon the principal names of this eee ſet is 
„ Philoſepher Jack Whirler, whoſe buſineſs 
way keeps him 1 in perpetual motion, and whoſe motion al- 
© AVS e Nes his buſineſs; r is always to do what 
| he never does, who cannot ſtand ſtill becauſe he is | 
Wanted in another place, and who is wanted in many 
"= becauſe he ſtays in none. 
—has- more -bulineſs than he can conveniently 
anſact in one houſe, he has therefore one apitation 
2 ear "Bow-church, Ancl another about A mile diſtant. 
this ingenious diſtribution of himſelf between two 
| e it ack” bas contrived to be found at neither. 
Jacks trade is extenſive, and he has many dealers; 
f * g is ad and he has many compa- 
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WS nions ; bicdifpoſition; is kind; and he has many friends. 

= Jack neither forbears pleaſure | for buſineſs, nor omits 
buſineſs. for pleaſure, but is equally inviſible to his 
friends, and his. cuſtomers; to him that comes 8 he an 
invitation, to a ad lng io ii Aha, WIE, 0 


account. 10 N 


Wukx YOu, at his n 5 : 
that Mr. Whirles 15 jult 2 out, but will be at 
home exactiy at two; you wait at a Coffee-houſe til! 
two, and and then find that he has, been at home, and is 
one out again, but leſt word that he ſhould, be at the 
Rage moon taxvern at ſeven, where he NOPLY t 
you. A N you. go to the tayefn. At ei 
Any, Whirler. to tell you that he is 33 
you, and only begs leave to fun for à few nunutes, to 
a gentleman that ves near the Exchange, from wh 
he will return, before. fupper can be ready. Away he 


runs to the Exchange to tell thoſe ho ar 1 X 

for him, that e b beg them to defer 10 

till to-morrow, becauſe, his, time s come af; the Half 

. Fre gi. le be In 92} 4 7a gn ry 32 HF 4662 19Þit 

EST 5565 lneſs, 1. Civil Who 
e whoſe!preſence never gives r 

_ receive wich aer and ,carolles. [He alk ofe on 


merrow ; on the morrow he comes again to tal 
how an . ſummons hurries him away. When 


r. . declaration. is gan 
0⁰ "fo mart are his viſits; hat he don 
weben to have cone for for ys other kb ns but to fay 
he muft 80. 28 | N FEY 18. 4223S” Cf 
Taz dogs of Egypt, ber thirſt brings them to- 
the Nile, are ſaid to run as they drink for fear of the 


5 diles. - Whirl d 
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Bur overwhelmed as he is with buſineſs, bis chief 


_ defire is to have ſtill more. Every new propoſal takes 


22 of his thoughts, he ſoon ballances probabi- 
engages in the project, brings it almoſt to cm 
pletion, then forſabes it for another, which he 
catches with the ſame ajacrity, urges with the Hay . 
hemence, and abandons with the ſame coldneſs. © 
Every man may be obſerved to have 2 
ſtrain of lamentation, ſome peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of dejeQton. 
Jacks topic of forrow, is the want of time: Man 
an excellent deſign languiſhes in empty theory for want 
of time. For the omiſſion of an) civilities, want of 
time is his plea to others; for the neglect of any af- 
fairs, want of time is his excuſe to himſelf. © That he 
wants time he fincerely believes; for be. once pined 
— Era y months with a lingering dit emper for want 
F 
H Us 1 ives in t WI1 
Y ; becauſe he fag wi 


fider that no man can fe all with his own eyes, or 


all with his own hands; that whoever is 
F by abt. 
tution, and leave ſomethi Win waſte bis aid that be 


. A waſte His lite in 3 
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Violation of truth. It is rent that men can 


be ſocial bein 1 longer than they believe each other. 


When ſpeech 
' falſhood, every man muſt diſunite Kimfelf from others, 
Inhabit his own MS. . ſeek. prey : nly for Wa 


js etiployed only as the vehicle of 
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broken without puniſhment, without det in 
compliance with inveterate prejudice and pre vaiſ 
ons. Men are wiſling to credit 185 they wi 
and encourage rather thoſe. who gratif them with 
pleaſure, than thoſe that inſtruct them pr A fidelity.” ” 
Fox this reaſon every hiſtorian difcovers his countr 
and it is impoſſible to read the different accounts of” he 
great event, without a wiſh that truth had more 3 o 
. over partiality. 
 AmipsrT the joy of my countrymen for tlie acg 


fition of Louiſdourgh, I could not forbear to con 4 
how differently this revolution'of American” power is 


not only now mentioned by the contending nations, 


but will be repreſented by t th writers 80 another cen. 


tu 
dj Tas Engliſh kiſtorian will imagine 6 „ Himſelf barely 


doing juſtice to Engliſh virtue, — —4 he relates the 


capty e of Louiſboury in the following manner:. ©" 17 
xe Engliſh had hitherto-ſeen, with greatiindiz — 

nation, their attempts baffled and theix force defied 

an enemy, whom they conſidered themſelbes as tel 


to conquer by the right of preſeription, and whom. | 
many ages of Dae ſuperiority had taught them 


to deſpiſe. Their fleets were more numerous, and 


their ſeamen, braver than thoſe of France ; yet the, 


only floated uſeleſs on the ocean, and the French: 
ride them from their ports. Mitres as is uus 
produced diſcontent; the peo mürmured at the n 
niſters, and the miniſters Cenfuted the commanders. * 
Alx the ſummer of this year, the Eägliſh bega 
find their ſucceſs anſwerablſe to their cauſe 
and an army were ſent to America to diſlodge the ene - 
my from the ſettlements which they had ſo perſidiouſiy 
made, and. ſo inſolentiy maintained, and to repreſs that 


= 9 


power which was growing more.every day . aſſo- 


8 of the Indians, with whom. theſe degenerite- | 


Europeans intermarried, and whom they ſecured to. 


4c 


their party by preſents and Yromiſes. 
reſſels ente Dd. land forces appeared before. 


£ 
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0 18.4 place ſo . by nature, that art was 


"ina ſuperfluous, and fo fortified by art as if nature 


The French boilted. that it Was 
Tpoke with, ſcorn, of al Fg the 
aganlt it. The g 
ris fe, Rowe . to EN on 
1g in jo On 
ow, that three 
5 cy kad it gin 9 attacks 
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ort bee 

reat 2 — b ſwallr, 25 lch bes: 25 four 
d de pallge having ale tare 

an | troops at all the places, 2 they thought 

e to make a deſcent, The Engliſh, however, 

met, 3 9 roughneſs of the ſea, than 

om kill Th he 3 e 
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b, 9 1 no. 55 zer ho 

1 1 9 tha the 

pov 3 ir lar 1p, 

Tead.. , 1 N- next, and all th Tee, were 

ik 2 ſh. aan | ſent. his, boats againſt 

. yet. 1 Bo ok th 855 4 


| | by the: ater eee bend Luer KV Nad u 10g | 
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7 About, this time the Eng admitted to 0 i con- 


, 4 of affairs, a man Who undertook to. HG from 


1 deſtruction that N 4 d turbulent | le Who, 
| 2 * aſolence f wealthy tr rs, and the 


of FR Re” were. = 
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neat. * e bag abe bes. 
_ by force, and g the . — hu- | 
manity.. The Englith, wherever they POE are AE | 
to have the natives or their enemies; 
conſequence of their faccels:i is oppreſſion. In IO | 
| war they ated 8 eng N 3 * = 
ee of outrageous cruelty, 'w e gentleneſs 
ns manners ſcarce ſuffers > We. :afftred 
= :92rds; by open: ptoclamation to theſe wha- ſhould. 
| bringai cg go omen and children. A 
22 
W's 5: bad -long-lpoked with, envy and with teßg- 
ror upog dite influenee;mbigh-the French exexted-gugr: 1 
* ——ů , —_— 7 
| of; Lowfhpurge!s: CAALUTARY:, * * and, WN. 
tied With ome - Night outwerks::;1'hey, hopedto- | 
farprizethe garriſon, unprovided. z but that flagge 
Wwhich,always defeats; their malice, gave us W 
ſend ſupplies, and to ſtation ſhips, for the, deſe 
the, harbour, They came before; Laniſpourg ill June, 
| andere for ſometime indouht whether they ſhouldlp 
ths, commanders, who had lately. ſeen an admital, 
beheaded for not haying done what he bed bots alter 
to do, gurſt not leave the place unaſſaulted. An Eng- 
liſhman has, no ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty; 
he neither values glory nor loves his king, but ba- 
hances one danger wich another, and will äght rather 
| «thag, be banged-/; They therefore landed, but with - 
greet}. lots. ; their engineers, had, in the laſt War with. 
dhe French, learned fomething f he mailitary cences, 
ad made their — — dal but all 
WO ther: efforts had been withont effect, had not a hall; 
unſortanszely — into the powder of one df ur 
Mp, which! communicated ** by- 
opening, 
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Dear Mi. n i 2 2X2; 1 0 
T HERE is deen of vile ovof dil for 
which our language is commonly ſup ſed to, 
de eee but wii oh 1 think is emph 
mough denominated: LISTEBSSN'ESS,! aud hi 
commonly termed, a want of ſan | Fs 
Or che happineſs of this ſtate 1 Ti expect all 
your readers to have an adequate idea. Many are: 
burthened with buſineſs, and can imagine no com- 
Py but in reſt ; many have: minds ſo placid, as wib 
Ungly to indulge a- voluntary lethargy, ; or ſo narrow, 
2 eaſily to be filled to theit utmoſt capacity. By theſe 
EEE 
pitied. The 1 Ize my cem. 
mr whole iinagination 1 bes and: reſolutien 4 | 
whoſe deſires are ardent, and whole choice-is delitite, 
who cannot ſatisfy: themſelyes with ſtanding tilt, and: 
JOIN find a motive to direct their courſe. 
* WAS the ſeeond fon: of a gentleman, whoſe ele 
was 3 killing » ſupport kimſelf and His heir in 
* . 


killing game, He therefore made uſe 

ee aten weh dle . (option LE 
2 bim, to procure | me a po in che army. , 
2 is years in the molt: e 
regiment as the quarters were chi 


"on opportunity for buſineſs, ute fo ae 


* ® 
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or money for pleaſure: Wherever I came -I was far 
—— ſtranger without curioſity, and afterwards. an. 
acquaintance without friendſhip. Having nothing to- 
hope in theſe: places of fortuitous reſidence, I reſigned. 
my conduct to. chance; I had no intention too ; 
14 ambition · to delight. enn en 
Lsvrrosg every man: is: ſhocked when he hears 
ow frequently ſoldiers are wiſhing for war. The wiſh 
is not always ſincere, the greater part are content with 
fleep and lace, and. caunterfeit an ardour which they 
do not feel.; but thoſe: who. deſire it moſt, are neither 
prompted by male volence nor patriotiſm ;. they neither 
pant for laurels, nor delight in blood; but lang to be 
delivered from the tyranny of idleneſs, and reſtored to. 
I never imagined: myſelf to. have more courage 
than, other, men, yet was often involuntarily withing - 
for a war, but of a. waz at that time I had no proſpect;, 
and being enabled, by the death. of an uncle to live 
without mx pay, ] quitted the army, and reſolvsd 
to regulate my own motions. s. 
I was pleaſed, for a while, with the novelty of 
independence, and imagined that I had now found 
what every man defires. My time was in my oum 
power, and. my. habitatian, was wherever my choice- 
ſhould fix it. I amuſed myſelf for two years, in paſ- 
ſing from place to- place, and comparing one conve- 
nience with another; but being at laſt aſhamed of en- 
quiry, and weary of uncertainty, I purchaſed a houſe, 
and eftabliſhed my familijr. 411118 


Ivo expected to. begin. to be happy, and was: 
happy for a ſhort time, with: that expectation. But I 
ſoon perceived my ſpirits to. ſubſide, and my imagina 
tion to grow dark. The gloom thickened every day 
round me; I wondered by what malignant power my 
peace was blaſted, till. Idiſcovered at laſt "that T had 
Pn 2 1 14.0637 legt 
IME With, all. its celerity, moves ſlowly-:to-hi 
whoſe whole employment is to watch its flight. | av 
forced upon a thouſand ſhifts, to enable me to endure- 
the tediouſneſi of the day. I riſe when I can fleep no. 


* 
* . 
* — * = 23 
8 
FA longer, 


longer, and take my e ee hem 
ſeen before, and . —— 151 down and petſuade my. 
rr .— to think, find it im ible to 
think without: 'riſe up p to enquire after news, 
and endeavour to Ea of m elf; an, artificiab image. 
* for intelligence of events, Wich will newer Ei. 
ee e me, but that a leu. minutes 
cthey -abſtra@t mefidmimpyfeIfs 7s 1 Hou upgt wot 
To. 2 — J have heard any thing that may gra 
curioſity,” Jam buſied for a While, in running ko rel 
it. I haſten from one place of concourſe to another, 
delighted with my owl importance; and ptoud to think 
that I am do ſomething;' though I know ekat an- 
ther hour would ſpare my labou n 2b 
I nap once a round of wiſits which” F' pai ye 
regularly; but I Have How tired toſt of my friends 
When I have fat down I forget to riſe, and have more 
— once over heard one aſking another when I would 
be gone. I perceive the 2 tired Þobſerve'the 
k of the family whiſpering to: her ſervants,” I Hd 
en given to put off buſiichs tiff corner r Ide 
che watches frequently infpeRet}! ad yekrannot with- 
draw to the vacuity ef br venture myſelfin 
amy own oompany. 71: +Þ4 | eontsd nem se 180 
Tus burthenſome to myſelf and others, I form 
many 1 of won. ew which, may malte my 
— -uſeful, or agreea and exempt nie from the 
omüny of living by fufferance. T big C Eure 
be pr i — done Babe dt et begun. The 
ent moment is never proper for ithe change, but 
— is always a time in view When all obſtacles will 
be femoved, and 1 ſhall ſur prize all that know me with 
a new diſtribution of uiy time. Twenty yeats have 
paſt ſince I have reſolved a r Nr arid. 
tw; enty years haue been loſt in de Age lis eoimisg 
. me, and- I fhoeuld Took back Hirage age dk 
3 upon the waſte of life, but has Lam q] e Vegin- 
ning -n eat 10 begin d rtteman 21 
i nul 27 e T ann; Sire ame Slodw 91007 7 
n ©! den gldand; 0 yt Your: bembte grdat, 0 | 
en 78211 282 & 1015: vo 124+ - b Dick A — 
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A N. Y matufell are t opinion, that the an- 

mals which we commonly conſider as mu te, 

have the power of imparting their thoughts to, one 

another. That they can expreſs general ſenſations i is 

very certain ; every being that can utter ſonnds, * 

a different voice for Pan and for Pain. 

hound infornis his fellows when he ſcents his game ; 

the hen calls her chickens to their food by her cluck, 

and drives them from danger by her ſcream.” - | 
Bixps have the greateſt variety of notes; they have 

indeed a variety, which ſeems almoſt ſufficient to make 

a ſpeech, adequate to the purpoſes of a life, Which is 

regulated by inſtinct, and can admit little change or 

improvement. To the cties af birds, curiolity or fu- 

perſtition has been: always attentive, many have ſtudi- : 

ed the language of the feathered. fribes, and ſome have. | ll 

boaſted that they underſtood it. | 
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Tre moſt ikilful or moſt confident interpreters of 
the Silvan dialogues, have been commonly. found am | 
the philoſophers'of the Eaſt, in a country Where che 
calmneſs of the air, and the mildneſs the ſeaſons,. 
allow the” udent to paſs: 4 great p art of the year in. rg 3. 
and bowers. But what ay be done in one Place 'by 
3 opportunities, may be performed in anorher 

y peculiar diligence. A ſhepherd of Bohemia bas, 
by long abode. in. the foreſts, bled! himſelf to under- | 
Rand the voice of birds; at leaſt he relates with great oi 
confidence a ſtory of which the credibility may be-conli-- _ 
dered by, the lear $ =_ 
A .de fitting, (fd 55 vb 2 bene Wk... 
and watching my ſheep that fed in the valley, T heard. 
two vultures interchangeably; roſs on the Nie of 
the cliff. Both voices. were act and deſiberate. 
My curioſity mm over my care of the * 


* 
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elimbed ſſowly and filently from crag to rag, conceal. Wl 
ed among the ſhrubs, till I found a cavity where 
— fit and liſten without: ſuffering, or giving diſtur. 

Gs FE | . ; 

_ « T' 800m perceived, that my labour would de well 
repaid ; for an old vulture was fitting on a naked 
prominence, with her young about her, whom ſhe was, if 
inſtructing in the arts of a vulture's life, and preparing, 

by the laſt lecture, for their final diſmiſſion to the 
mountains and the ſktes.  _ oe "I 
Mx children, ſaid the old vulture, you will the le(; 
want my inſtructions, becauſe yau have had my practice 
before your eyes; you have ſeen me ſnatch from the 

farm the houſhold fowl, you have ſeen me ſeize the 
leveret in the. buſh, and the kid in the paſture, you 
know how to fix your talons, and how to balance your, 
fight when you are. laden with your prey, But you 
remember the taſte of more delicious food; I have 
often regaled you with the fleſh of man. Tell us, faid 
the young - vultures, Where man may be found, and: 
how he may be known ; his fleſh is furely the natural. 
food of a vulture. Why have you never brought a. 
man in your talons to the neſt ? He is too bulky, faid. 
the mother ; when we find a man,. we can only tear: 
away his fleſh and leave his bones upon the ground. 

Since man is ſo. big, -faid the young ones, how do you: 

kill him. You. are afraid of the wolf and of the bear, | =} 
by what. power are vultures ſuperior to. man, is man. Wil 
more defenceleſs than a ſheep ? We have not the: 

ſtrength of man, returned the mother, and Lam fome- 
times in doubt whether. we. have the ſubtilty ; and the- 
vultures would ſeldom. feaſt upon his fleſh, had not 
nature, that devoted him to our uſes, infuſed into Wi 
bim a ſtrange ferocity, which I have never obſerved Wl 
ta any other being that. feeds upon the earth. Two. WW 
| herds of men will often. meet and ſhake the earth wich 

- noiſe, and fill the air with fire. When you hear noile,. 
and ſee fire. which flaſhes along the ground, haſten 
to the place with your ſwifteſt wing, for men are ſure- 

Iy deſtroying one another; you will then find the 

ground wouking with blood and coverd wh crc 
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Es, of which many are diſmembered and mangled + 
por the convenience of the vulture. But when men 
have killed their prey, ſaid the pupil, Why do they 
not eat it? When the wolf has killed a ſleep he ſuf- 
fers not the vulture to touch it-till he has ſatisfied him- 
ſelf. Is not man another kind of wolf? Man, faid 
the mother, is the only beaſt who kills that which 
he does not devour, and this quality makes him fo. 
much a benefaQor to our ſpecies. If men kill our 
prey and lay it in our way, ſaid the young one, what 
need ſhall we have of labouring for ourſelves. Be- 

W cauſe man will, ſometunes, re Fed the mother, re- 
main for a long time quiet in his den. The old vul- 
tures will tell you when you are to watch his motions. 
When you ſee men in great numbers moving cloſe to 
gether, like a flight of ſtorks, you may conclude that 
| they are hunting, and that you will ſoon revel in hu- 
man blood. But till, faid the young one, I would 
gladly know the reaſon of this mutual ſlaughter. I 
could never kill what I could not eat. My child, faid 
the mother, this is a queſtion which I cannot anſwer, 
tho' I am reckoned the moſt ſubtile bird of the moun- 
tain. When I was young I uſed frequently: to viſit 
the ayry of an old vulture who dwelt upon the Car- 
pom rocks; he had made many obſervations ; he 
ew the places that afforded prey raund his habita- 
tion, as far in every direction as the ſtrangeſt. wing 
can fly between the riſing and the ſetting of the Sum- 
mer ſun ; he had fed year after year on the entrails f 
men. His opinion Was, that men had only the ap- 
pearance af animal life, being really vegetables with 
a power of motion; and that as the boughs-of an oa 
are daſhed together by the ſtarm, that ſwine may. fat- 
ten upon the falling acorns, ſo men are by ſome unac- 
countable power driven one againſt another, till they 
loſe their motion, that vultures may be fed. Others 
chink they have obſerved ſomething of contrivance and 
whe among theſe miſchievous beings, and thoſe that 
ver more cloſely round them, pretend, that there is, in 
every herd, one that gives directions to the reſt, and 
ſeems ta be more, eminently. delighted with a wide 
2 ; | en 
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carnage. What it is that intitles him to ſuch pre- eni 
nence we know not; he is ſeldom the biggelt or the 
ſwifteſt, but he ſhews by his eagerneſs. and diligence 
that he is, ads than any * ** en nods to 
vultures. a 56 d ne = Fs 
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8 1 was b 3 a gui! 
his city, I was firuck with horror by a rueful 
cry, which —— me- + to re the you 

debtors“ e een ee 
by Epoch 22 8 80 225 — 
men at loudly celebrated; but ſearce. 
Iy the moſt zealous admirers of our inſtitutions cin 
chin that law wiſe, Which, when men are capable d 
work obliges chem to beg 3 or juſt; "which SALON 
Uberty of one mu che ons of another. 1 
Tur proſperity 72 is proportionate to the 

Amber, or — and minds uſefully employed. To 
ye: commuiity ſedition is a fever, corruption + 2 
gangrene, and idſeneſs an atrophy. - Whatever body, 
ad; Whatever dociety, wwaſtes more than it acquire, 
muſt gradually decay; and every being that cont 
nues to be fed; and-ceaſes to labour, Wee e 89 0 
thing from the-publit Rook: | bas ; BONGH! N 790 
Pn confinement; rabbit efiite;s of: 2x07” man in 1 
goch and Garkneſs of n priſon, is 2 loſs to the nation, 
and no gain to the ereditor. For of the multitudes uh 
are pining in thoſe vells-of! miſery , ia. uer i ſmaſl part 4 
ſuſpected of any frautulent dt by which they retan 
what belongs to2others/© The reſt are pray 1 
che wantonheſb of pride, che malignity- ef revenge 
or the Je Wa e Anappeimed expectation 
2 . * * exerciſe the 252 
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hich the law has put into their hands, be aſked, why 
they continue to impriſon thoſe whom. they know, to 
be unable to pay them: One will anſwer, that his 
ebtor once lived better than himſelf; another, that 
W his wife looked above her neighbours, and his children 


„ -R 


cher, that he pretended to be a joker and a wit. Some 
W will reply, that if they were in debt they thould meet 
with the ſame treatment; ſome, that they owe no 


account of their actions. Some will confeſs their re- 
ſolution, that their debtors ſhall rot in jail 3 and ſome 


the payment from their friends. ble r 
Tu end of all civil regulations is to feoure, private 
happineſs fromprivate malignity to keep individuals 
from the power of one another; but this end is ap- 
barentliy neglected, when a man, irritated with Jols, 
1s allowed to be the judge of his own- cauſe, and to 
aſſign the puniſhment of his own pain; when the 


caſualty and dęſign, is intruſted toi eyes blind 

intereſt, to — s depraved by reſentment. 
Sixcx poverty 18 nous. as among us as a crime, ĩt 

ought at leaſt to be treated with the fame lenity as 


the will of hün whom he has offended. but to he al- 
lowed ſome appeal to the juſtice of his country. There 


= term ſhould therefore be fixed, in which the creditor 
= ſhould exhibit his accuſation of cancealed property. 
If ſuch property can be diſcovered, let it be gien ta 
the creditor; if the charge i is not offered, or canndt be. 
proved, let the priſoner be fliſmiſſed. 0: ] in 
Tos who made the laws have apparently. ſup 


poſed, that every deficiencyſof payment is the crime 
of the debtor. But the truth is, that the vreditor al- 
_ 4 act, and oſten more than — the 
guilt of improper truſt. It ſeldom happens that 
dan Unpriſons * but for debts which he ſuffered 
iQ, 
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Vent in filk cloaths to the dancing ſchool; and ano- 


| more than they can pay, and need therefore give no 


will diſcover, that they hope, 8 nes to ring 


diſtinction between Built and unhappidefs, 1 8 


other crimes ; the offender ought nat to languiſh, at 


can be no reaſon, why Sg ſhould: be impriſon- | 
ed, but that he may be compelled to paymenm ; and 
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to be contracted, in hope of advantage to himſelf, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned bis profi 
to his own opinion of the hazard; and there is t96 
reaſon, why one ſhould puniſh the other, for a contrad 
in which both concurr 
Many of the inhabitants of priſons may juſtly com- 
plain of harder treatment. He that once owes more 
than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his creditor 
to patience, encreaſing his debt. Worſe and worſe 
commodities, at a higher and higher price, are forced 
upon him ; he is impoveriſhed by compulſive traffick, W | 
and at laſt overwhelmed, in the common receptacles | 
of miſery, by debts, which, without his own conſent, 
were accumulated on his head. To the reſief of ſuch 
diſtreſs, and to the redreſs of ſuch miſery, no other 
can be made, but that by ſuch eaſy diſſolu- 
tion of debts, fraud will be left without 3 
and imprudence without awe, and that When inſol- 
youy ſhall become no longer puniſhable, credit will 
e 7 | 
Tur motive to credit, is the of adrantich. 
Commerce can never be at a e hope one man wants 
what another can ſupply ; credit will never be 
denied, while it is likely to be repaid with profit. He 
that truſts one whom. he de s to ſue, is criminal by 
the act of truſt; the ce on of fuch inſidious 
traffic is to be deſired, and ene ele given, why 
® change of the law ſhould impair any other. 
Wa f ſee nation trade with nation, where no pay- 
os be compelled. Mutual convenience produces 
| ee and the merchants continue to ſa- 
by the demands of each other, though they hare 
nothing to dread but the loſs of trade. | 
IT is vain to-centinue an inſtitution, - which Expe- 
rience ſhews to be ineffectual. We have now impri- 
ſoned one of | debtors after another, but we 
do not find that their numbers leſſen. We have nom 
learned, that raſhneſs and imprudence will not be de- 
terred from taking credit; let us try whether fraud. 
d avarice may be more re eaſiy reſtrained from giving it. 
| 1 Am, Sit, &c. - 
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IF E has no pleaſure higher or nobler than that 
. of friendſhip. It is painful to conſider, that this 
ſublime enjoyment may be impaired or deſtroyed by 
innumerable cauſes, and that there is no human pol- 
ſeſſion of which the duration is leſs certain.  _ ©: 

Many have talked, in very exalted language, of the 
perpetuity of friendſhip, of invincible conſtancy, and 
unalienable kindneſs; and ſome examples have been 
ſeen of men who have continued faithful to their ear- 
lieſt choice, and whoſe affection has predominated over 
changes of fortune, and contrariety of opinion. | 

Bur theſe inſtances are memorable, becauſe they are 
rare. The friendſhip which is to be practiſed or ex- 

by common mortals, muſt take its riſe from 
mutual pleaſure, and muſt end when the power ceaſes 
of delightingtieach other; |. rr, x; 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindneſs will be abated, without crimi- 
nal baſeneſs or contemptible inconſtancy on either part. 
To give pleaſure is not always in our power; and little 
does he know himſelf, who believes that he can be al- 
ways able to receive it. 1 

Trose who would gladly paſs their days together 
may be ſeparated by the different courſe of their af- 
fairs; and friendſhip, like love, is deſtroyed by long 
abſence, though it may be increaſed by ſhort intermiſ- 
ſions. What we have miſſed long enough to want it, 
we value more when it is regained; but. that which 
has been loſt till it is forgotten, will be found at laſt 
with little gladneſs, and with ſtill leſs, if a ſubſtitute 
has ſupplied the place. He that ſees himſelf deprived 
of the companion to whom he uſed to open his boſom, 
and with whem he. ſhared the hours of leiſure and 
merriment, feels the day at firſt hanging heavy on him, 
his di ffculties oppreſs, and his doubts diſtract u be 


» 
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ſees time come and go without his wonted gratification, 
and all is ſadneſs within, and ſolitude about him. But 
this uneaſineſs never. laſts long, neceſſity produces ex- 
pedients, new amuſements are diſcovered, and new 
converſation is admitted. 
No expectation is more frequently diſappointed, 
than that which naturally ariſes in the mind, from the 
proſpect of meeting an old friend, after long ſepara. 
tion. We expect the attraction to be revived, and 
the coalition to be renewed; no man conſiders how 
much alteration time has made in himſelf, and very 
few enquire what effect it has had upon others. The 
firſt hour convinces them, that the pleaſure, which 
they have formerly enjoyed, is for ever at an end; 
different ſcenes have made different impreſſions, the 
opinions of both are changed, and that ſimilitude of 
manners and ſentiment is loſt, which confirmed . 
both in the approbation of themſelves. 
. - Friendſhip is often deſtroyed by oppoſition of inte- 
reſt, not only by the ponderous and viſible intereſt, 
which the — 5 of wealth and greatneſs forms and 
maintains, but by a thouſand ſecret- and li 
titions, perhaps unknown to the mind upon Which 
they operate. There is ſcarcely any man without ſome 
favourite trifle Which he values above greater attain- 
ments, ſome deſire of petty praiſe, which he cannot 
patiently ſuffer to be fruſtrated. This minute ambi- 
tion is ſometimes croſſed before it is known, and 
fometimes defeated by wanton petulance; but ſuch 
attacks are ſeldom made without the loſs of friend- 
thip; for whoever has once found the vulnerable 
part will always be feared, and that reſentment will 
—_ on in ſecret, of which thame hinders the diſcovery. 
Tuis, however, is a flow, malignity, which a wiſe 
man will obviate as inconſiſteht with. quiet, and a good 
man will repreſs as contrary to virtue; but human 
ö vn oY one wor Moe 
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thoſe whom long reciprocation of civility or beneficence 


leis; as, when the vital powers fink into 1 ”_ 


till vanity kindles into rage, and' oppoſition rankles into 
enmity: Againſt this haſty miſchief I know not What 
ſecurity can be obtained; men will be ſometimes ſur- 
prized into quatrels; and though they might both haſten 
to reconciliation, as ſoon as their tumult had ſubſided, 
yet two minds will ſeldom be found together, which 
can at once ſubdue their diſcontent; or immediately en- 

y the ſweets of peace, without ROE the 
wounds of the conflict. 

FrrenDSHYP has other enemies. Suſpicion 11. 

ways hardening the cautious, and diſguſt repelling the : 
delicate. Very flender differences will ſometimes 


has united! Lonelove and Ranger retired into the coun- 
try to enjoy the company of each other, and returned 
in ſix weeks cold and petulant; | Ranger's pleaſure 
was to walk in the fields, and Lonelove's to fit in a 
bower.; each had complied with the other in his turn; 
and each das b e eompllince- rn ries wc 


3 iin * 
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bi Fax: moſt bau diefe of friendſhip ir gradual de- 
cay, or diſlike hourly enereaſed by cauſes too ſlender 
for complaint, and too numerous for removal. Thoſe | 
ho are angry may be reconciled; thoſe who have 
been injured may receive a recompence';” but hen 
the deſire of pleaſing and willingneſs to be pleaſed is 
ſilently dininiſhed, the renovation of friendſhiꝑ is hope- 
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| 1 a madd ſees one of, the inferior Gene 
petched upon a tree, or baſking in the 255 
ſhine, withour ag ap arent endeavour of purſult, h | 
often alks himſelf,” or pi m pads. % On What Ra [18 
2 animal | Cari be fi fupy pede be thinki Were, 1 i i yg [18 
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Or this queſtion, ſince neither bird nor beaſt ca 
anſwer it, we muſt be content to live without the re- 
ſolution. We know not how. much the brutes recol- 
lect of -* or. at os vant of * future; what 

| wer they nave ot comparing preferring; or 
— their faculties may not reſt in — „ 
difference, till they are moved by the preſence of their 
I a the leſs inclined to theſe ſuperfluous inquiries, 
becauſe I have always been able to find ſufficient matter 
for curioſity in my own ſpecies. It is uſeleſs to go far, 
in queſt of that which may be found at home; a very 
narrow circle of obſervation will ſupply a ſufficient 
number of men and women, who might be aſked, 
with equal propriety, on what they can be thinking? 
Ir is nable to believe, that thought, like every 
thing elſe, has its cauſes and effects; that it muſt pro- 
ceed from ſomething known, done, or ſuffered; and 
muſt produce ſome action or event. Vet how great 
is the number of thoſe in whoſe minds no ſource of 
thought has ever been opened, and in whoſe life no 
conſequence of thought is ever diſcovered; who have 
learned nothing upon which they can reflect; who have 
neither ſeen nor felt any thing which could leave its 
traces on the memory; who neither foreſee nor deſire 
any change of their condition, and have, therefore, 
neither fear, hope, nor deſign, and yet are ſuppoſed 


% 


to be thinking F TIES: -t 434 1 
To every act a ſubject is required. He that thinks, 
muſt think upon ſomething. But tell me, you that 
pierce deepeſt into nature, you that take the wideſt ſur- 
veys of life, inform me, kind ſhades of Malbranche and 
of Locke, what that ſomething can be, which excites 
and continues thought in maiden aunts with ſmall for- 
tunes; in younger brothers that live upon annuities ; 
in traders retired from buſineſs ; in ſoldiers abſent from 
their regiments, or in widows that have no children? 
LIE is commonly confidered as either active or 
contemplative; but ſurely this diviſion, how long ſo 
ever it has been received, is — 
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There A a: is certainly not active, for 
they do neither'-good-nor-evily/ and whole life cannot 


- be properly called comtemplatives for the novet attend 


cither to the conduct of ,:tj or: the works of nature, 


he riſe in the 


look roumd them tit night in 


| in the moraig: SENT: 1153 Ti « 927 YEE ate: 

Fr las brew bnely! 4 a. celebrated 
ſchools of philoſoplyy,. 45 whether the foul: abwa 
„ thinks?” Some haue deſinetl the foul u be 


ſubtih but not concheſive;; bedaufr it: 

cannot cones EOS chat che nature of mind! is p 
ther affe to diſdam ſubtilty, when 

tity will nor ſerve their purpoſe; and appeal to 


jy 


daily 
experience. We ſpeud mu hows, they'fayyincfleepy- 
2 the | 75 remembrance of any thoughts which. = 


; of . 
ve can ILY 4 


our own conſiouſaes be ſure that we think; w = : 
ſhould. we imagine that 4. have had thought of'w 2 


no conltipuly — be Mes 

HIS ment, which appeals to experience, ma 
from ie — confuted.: Wi every day do Ly 
thing which we forget when i it is done, and know to 
have Beer! dohe 
hours are net deni, have thaw hs 
yet he that ſhall endeavour io rec 
ideas of the formery! — eys of reflectiun 
upon vaeaicyy- will find; tat the greater purt is irre- 
vocably vaniſhed, aud wonder how: the: moments could 
go and leave 16) little behind ther. 


To diſes -thaitcrhe! arguments On boch gde 


6d iw thonglit, 
on one day 2 


are defective, I to throw back the tenet inte ius 
former unchrtaimy , is th ſport of wanton or male v- 


lent ſcptieiſin dal ati 
at — Aces ry 


variance on 1 tkat never can be decided, I 
Vol. I. E tall 


1 philofophy 


i 0 Wh tbl. as 


cine eee fitep; and rile $25, cm | 
queſtion bs che 3 | 


' concluded thar ire: — 15 

bes in ac chat ff in ſtwuld teaſ® to act, it wank: = 
ceaſe to he and thut ceſſatidn of thought but ans. 

ther name fut er tiom of nd. —— ! 
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xy never can be? fibifhed at 
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ſhall ſuggeſt an argument hitherto orerlocked, which 


may, perhaps, determine the N TY ad , 

i Text be impoſſi ble to think without nlateridleg; there! 
muſt neceſſatily be minds that do not always think; 
and whence ſhall we furniſh materials for the medita-/ 
tion of the glutton between his ncals, of the ſportſ- 
man in a rainy month, of the annuitant between the 


days of quarterly payment, of the politician gen 
mails are detained by — — er u. 7 } 


much to be deſned-. bon Wc ett de 
bility, dyants nothing of a; .Carcaſe but putrefaction. 
His the part OW War 3 3199 a partake 
the pains and eaſures of his fellow beings; and as in 
and, through a country deſert and —.— the tra- 

languiſhes for want of amuſement: ſo the paſ- 
ſage of life will be tedious and irkſome to e 3 
> ate cy 3 5 e Wg 


tine 2 1 2 1 « 9 | ans 5111 261 af 
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IAM A Very conſtant. frequenter.of the playhouſe, 
a place to which ſuppoſe the IDpLERN not much 
— ſince he can haye no Whete elſe fo much 
entertainment, with-;ſo little concutrence of his own 
© endeavour. At all other aſſemblies, be that comes 
7. receive delight, will be expected 40, Fe it; but 
in the theatre, nothing is neceſſary to the amuſement 
of two hours, : e don and be willing to be 
* Menſed. n , 10nd words, 6) bare oniaateb om 
hv Tur 33 has offered tuo new actors fo the 
town. The appearance and retirement of: 1 
* ;are the; great events oſ the [theatrical worlds and 
1 _ firſt nne "_ the pit with W 


„ 
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N f 
4 — each: . in 3 and nd bonne, 
and contending, who ſhould. moſt effectually aflif 
the ſtruggles 25 endeavour, diſipate the _ of 
* diffidenee; andi. ſtill the flutter of timidity. 
Tuis behaviout is ſuch as becomes a. 
tender to re refs thoſe WhO wiſh. to pleaſe,: 
rous to inſult thoſe who can make. na reſ 


publick performer is ſo much in the power 0 
tors, that all unneceſſary ſeverity is reſtrained, by chat 
« general law. of humanity, which forbids us to bs, * ruel 
* where there is nothing to be feated. > 4 en, 
I. ene ——— ſo 
”” c Sane | No, man e any en x 


* 
: 
z 
+ 
* 
$ 


g has pe Rene 
eye, a voice muſical to his on ear, 


„bich nature ande him. 4% know. that ky 17 
boſom can excel. An art; in which lu bers, 
the public 7 


fancy themſelves: excellent, and Which 
; *- liberally rewards, will excite many competitors, ad. 
in many attempts there muſt be many an 
Tu care of the critic ſhould, be to d A bo 
< error. from-ipability,. faults, of, inexperience. Ir 1 1 ſh 
2 9 05 1 LN tbulent may. 
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tation All theſe faults inthe fir x dime hoon: 
looked, and afterwards centered with 3 
*"candou! t. Bur if i . 


| | ranger gran) 
$A © Vam,” Sir, c. 
Fur plea, hc ac <ori has offered 
for yo actors, I amyery far Roos eien e ers 
e. I always confidered'theſ& combinatieus which 
are bwetimse Weed ty the Playhouſe as acte of fraud 
re E ; im who-does not de- 


BUT © tube forbeavance might be 
extended In Tbe art r 
ben of het s is attained hy ſſe d The 


be e a e e comic cha- $ 
— of. with 2 | 


2 bg de rs ; Fraps ket no 3 — nor” 

kibovr can ſüpply; but the art of dramatic dif of 
the comtexrure of the ſcenes, the- oppoſition. of — 
raQers, the invghution of the plot, the expedients of 
| , and the ſkratagems of ſurprize, are to be 
learned by practice; and it is erueł to di a 
det for ever, becauſe” fie has n. ö r what 


Hrn a ſtage. Ter e Werke Tollictt« ndour-for 
je bung actor on the ſtage of iife. © They? that enter 
0 tho world are too often treated with unreaſanable' 

„by thoſe that were once as ignorant and wy 
Jves, and diſtinction is not always made be- 
e faults which require Peedy aud violent era- 
whole . gradually drop away in 


0 

„ 
Ly 

4 


A 3 * 
2 


in the; mind if they — feprſh. at 
miſtak en notions o Sov. e r * 
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| pride of ale asap reges, and l the, weis af 
7 will be bruſhed auay by the wing of time. 
R wer 3 
failings; let it - watch: diligently 38 
— py nl ck to: "ES 


Mr. Tos. . 


NEVER chought that 1 ſhould write any thi 
to be- printed ; but — — 
br Tay which was ſent down into the kitchen, with a 
great bundle of gazettes and uſeleſe papers, I find that 
you are willing to admit any t, and there» 
fore hope you will not reject me. If vou publiſt mp 
letter, it may encourage others, in the ſame condition 
with myſelf, to tell — which may be) per- 
as uſeful as thaſe of great ladies. 
n 1 was bred- in the county; at 
chr ſchool, | maintained by the contributions of 
neighbours. The ladies our patroneſſes/yiſited: 
8 3 examined how we were taught, 
3232 pw eo 19: Wie lived bap- 
„and were inſtructed to be thankful -to- 
gear e coſt- we were educated. I Was always: 
the favourite of my miſirels; eaſed tocall-me'to toad: 
and meu my copy- book to all ſtrangers, who neuer 
diſmiſſed me de without rr 
eee a ob Gino 
Ar bald che chieF- of-cun.Gibothers, having, paſt 
Winder . Lenden nme dbl of an opinion 
new and- ſtrange to the whole country. She held 
| it little jeſs than | criminal to teach poor girls to 
he . write. They F 2 we 
: s are born to Will * 
13 9 | 
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the ae leſs they oda She told her friend 
that Londen was in . — by the inſolence of 
ſerVants; that ſcarcely” a wench was to be got for 

all work, ſince education had made ſuch numbers of 
fine ladies, that would now accept a lower 
title than that of a waiting maid, or ſomething that 
might qualify her to wear Jaced ſhoes and long ruffles, 
7 it at work in the {parlour window. Butifhe 
was reſolved,” for her part, to f. il no more girls ; 
thoſe WhO were to ve by their hands ſhould neither 
read nor write out of her pocket; - the world was bad 


S 


enough b already, and ſhe would have 16 j cath in mak⸗- 


ing it worſe. 

Sur was for a ſhort time warmly o ppoſed; but ſhe 

ſevered in her notions, and wi her ſubſcri 
n. Few liſten without a deſire of conviction 4 
choſe whe adviſe them to ſpare their 1 ety —_ 

and her ar ts ou * 

in — * a year 7 — convinced, that 
the nation would be ruined, if eee e e 
were taught to read and writ wee. 
Ob fehool was no bl red; my miſtreſs kiſſed 
me when we parted, and told xn6&6 this; being old and 
helpleſs,” — could not aſſiſt me, aduiſed me to ſeck a 
ſervice, and charged 0 not co forget what If had 
— 126 e656 a ettroddginn Ads 
M ee aten which had hitherto 
recommended me to favour, was, by the adherents to 
tle new opinion; conſidered as a crime; and, when 1 
offered myſelf to any miſtreſs, I had no other anſwer, 
than © Sure, child, you would not work; hard work 
Lis not it for a penwoman'; r (crubbing-bruſh- would 
poll ydur hand, child) RN! 
I coup not live at e and while I Was 
conſidering! to what I ſhould betake me; one of the 
cls, who had gone from our ſchool to London, came 
wn in a filk gown, and told her aintance how 
well ſhe lived, what fine things ſhe ſaw, and what 
wages ſhe received. I refolved to try my for: 


tune, and took my 41 the next weeks e 
al; | 
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K. onde ue ee me at my arrival, 
but came ſafe * me of ty miltrels, whotudider: | 
760b 8 Pe a place. She knew only the families of 
mean tradeſmen ; 25 I, having no high optnion of 
my own qualifications,” w was willing to accept the firſt 
WET e 7, wh 

Me Grate e W of 2 wettih ng watch aker, 
who earned'mor&than was ſufficient to-keep his family 
in decency and p nity, but it Was their conſtant prac- 
tice to kite a chaiſe on funday, and ſpend Bal the 
wages of the week on Richmond-hill; of Monday he 
commonly lay half in bed, and” ſpent the other half 
in merriment; Tueſday and Wedneſday conſumed the 
reſt of his money; mil three days every week were 
po in extremity of want by us who were leſt at 
bome, While my maſter lived on truſt at an Klehouſe. 
Vou may | be ue that of the ſufferers the maid ſuffered 
be fa And N after t three N rather than 
1 wg ric wald ths x Fratter's will. There 9 
no want. to be dreaded, for they lived” in perpetual 
luxury. My miſtreſs wy a pin woman, and roſe 
early in morning to ſet the journeymen to work ; 
my Ander ns man much beloved by his neigh- 
ba. e Tat at one club jo other every night. I 

was obliged to wait on 7 [pal er at ni ah and on m 
miſtreſs Rehe morning. Ps 2 
two, and ſhe roſe at five. 1 3 no more "ns with - 
out ſleep than without food, and therefore entreated 
them to look out for. another fer rant. 5 
My next removal was to a linen draper's, who had 
fix children? My miſtreſs, when? 1 firſt entered! the 
| houſe} informed me, that 1 muſt never _comnrradie the 
children, nor ſuffer them io cry. k had no deſtre to 
offend, and readily promiſed! to do my beſt. But when 
Lgave them their breakfaſt l could not help all firſt; 
when L was playing with one in my lap, I was forced 
to keep the reſt in expectation. That which was not 
tified always reſented the injury with a loud outery; 
which Put my 3 in a fury at me,; and procured 
E 4 ſugar 
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be clamorous, 
A i [ pe Kg 
matured... - | Pe 


THEN lived with a a that kept a. 0 
of remnants and cheap linen. I was qualified to make 
a bill, ar keep a book, and being. pre, ern hy 

#4 buſy. time, to ſerve the LAI FINE 
I foul now be happy, in 1 HS 
But Ar 5 — = day [7 45 


ae run e 
ber the t laſt deducted my n — — 


— n 

- She pretended to aſſiſt his enquiries, 12 be 
* Evel W. hope that * Betty was h _ 
a ill ys dy A apt 10 be light hogered.” 


e will * * f there my er. 
| e or . 
ter, an — 3 ö ik 112 — 15 


for 
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TT rn FI ne of ll thoſe, po BETA 
 wesld has reverenced. for ſuperior wiſdom, to per- 
ene be be bade wich: kimſelf, te learn his 
en powers and hie own weakneſs,” to ohbſer ve bB 
what ale he ict dangerouſly. beſet, and by what 7 
temptations maſt eaſily ovexcome. 

Tus gunſe] has beep often given with ſerious dip 
pity, and oficn received with #ppearapre of 


6 can 8 r n . their oye mins ® 
- without 2; 


? 
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2 od them, 3 | 
into themſel 4g $A 
Tas is the common reſult LF enquiry, even among. 
— 77 n 15 or . this 
eaxour is far enough from frequency; the greater 
part of the multitudes; that ſwarm upon the earth, 
have never been diſturbed; by ſuch uneafy. curioſity,” 
but deliver themſelyes up to buſineſs or to; pleaſure, 
plunge into the current of life, whether, placid. or- 
turbulent, and, paſs on from one. point of proſpect ta 
another, attentive rather to any thing than the ſtate of "<2 
their minds; ſatisfied, at an. eafy rate, with an opinion 
that they are. no worſe: than others, that every man 
muſt mind his own intereſt, or that their pleaſure Pres” 
hurt only themſelves, eee proper fab: 
jets of cenſure. ff 4. 0 1 10111 5 
Sous; howeyer; ther 1 the intrulion of 
ſeruples, the — Hs I. tter notigns, or _the-la- 
tent reprehenſion of good examples, will not (offer 18 
live eniirely contented. with their own conduct; theſe 
ate farced to paciſy the mutiny of reaſon with fair 8 
promiſes,, and quiet their thaughts with deſigns of 
calling all their aftions to review, and planning a new 
lakeme for the time to come. 
Tune is nothing which we eſtimate fo fallacioully 
26 the ſorce of our own reſolutions, nor any 1 ; 
which we ſo unwillingly and tardily detect: -He that 
has refolved a ated” wy and a thouſand time 
deſerted his own purpoſe, yet ſuffers no abatement of 
bis confidence, but fllt — himſelf bis own. aer | 
and able, by innate; vigour of. ſoul to preſs forward to 
bis end, through all. the obſtructions that e 
<nces or deſights can put in his way, 
Tur this, miſtake ſhould prevail for: a kite is; ;very- 
natural. When conviction is preſent, . and; temptation - 


2 light, we 95 not eaſil 7 2 conceive how tle rea- 
5 ; 
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ſonable being tals Geviath keit Kibtrus dite. Wer 


 ought'to be done while it yet 
| wh lain and c 


ies 


x ſingle 
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hangs only in 


certain, the there is no place 
; _ 8 ields itſelf to the 
truth, 4 


— 


predoininande” — 
"determines to do What, Whew the 
time of action comes, will be at laſt omitted. f 


T >eLitve moſt men may review all the es dag 


ed within their obſervation, without remem- 
bring one efficacious reſolution, or being 


changed in con 


eſtabliſhment of deter 
their conduct, and are nor at 
thirty, but they commonly varied i 
 theinſelves, followed the train'of external cauſes, and 
rather ſuffered reformation than made it. '* 
' It is not uncommon to charge 


eween 


. and real 


1 Fo we hope 
them to 11 our own ho 
conſtancy 
Aſt 3 


CusT: 


ſolute fel 


all the, weapons of phitolop hy. 
to free himſelf from an ill habit, ſays Bacon, muſt not 


romiſe and 
ity, upon deep 


S 


ce of a c an 


rformance, * 


* Of « 


able to tell 
inſtance of à courſe pf prifice ſuddenly 
1nton;* or an 
any indeed alter 
| what they were at 
eptibly from 


* 


the Afperenee de. 
between profeſſion 
> deſign and ſtudied deceit ; but 
a; auch is, that rey is very little hypoeri 

we do not ſo often endeavour or — to im- 
n, others as on outſelves ; we” reſolve to do- 


1 


ic) in the. 


to keep our "reſole tions, we' declate 
„ and fix our own in- 
by calling witneſſes of. our actions; but at 
revails, and thoſe whom. we invited to _ 
ugh at var defeat. I 
is commonly too Weng for the wel re. 


Iver, though furniſhed for the aſſault with 


% He that endeavours 


* too much at a time, leſt he ſhouid be diſcou- 
raged by difficulty; nor too little, for then he Will 


| make but . ſlow advances. This is 4 prec 
1 2 be applauded i in 4 book, but will fall in the trial, 


which every change 
Aale Thoſe who 
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ept which 


will be found too great or too 
ve been able to con 1 
are like thoſe that are OUT ly ett urne 
* 8 Gd Pita: i 


habit, 
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u Balz! 1 nn ro — = Tor LSE : { 
auci, quos æ 2quus amayit | 


n wem (thera rn: 


They are e Kalkcient b to ive. hope but not os ſeeuriy, e 0 
ARS the conteſt but not to promiſe victo 1 

Tnosg who are in the power of evil habits, muſt 
conquer them as they can, and conquered they muſt 


be, or neither, wiſdom nor happineſs can be attained ;. 


but than, who,are, not yet ſubſect to their influence, 
may, by timely caution, preſerve theit freedom, they 
W dal ually. reſolve to eſcape, the Se i be 


they e e {e169 Sade ba 
e Oe 
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and — no body to pleaſe but himſelf, to ridi- 
eule or to cenſure the common practices of mankind; * 
1 eee eee 8 
es of propriety, may applaud his ent, an 
| W ie Cubs 4 the Mort 7 readers 
Fr e with common life; they will find themſelves ir- 
reſiſtibly born away by the ſtream of caſtom; and mult 
fubmit, after they have laughed at others,” ro” "give 
others the fame opportunity ty of laughing at them. 
„Tn is uo pa paper publiſhed by the Tor.ex, 
which 1 have read with more approbatipn, than that 
d &— > cenſures the Le of recordin vul gar mar- 
7 ridges" i in-the news pers. I“ Card 7 ane in my 
pode 1 1 all choſe whᷓm I ſuſpected oY 


publiſhed their nuptials, or of being inclined to 
them, and ſent tranſcripts of i it to all the couples 


publi 
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faleſman, and at my firſt a ce after the weddin 
ight, was | aſked by with mother, mth t hat 
Farow our marriage to Advertiſer? 2 are | 


entered my father in law, a — from whom: 


an opptuaity of advertiing my- ſhop; and that 
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with in lag der pte, all vexed, 22 pleaſed myſelf: 


Bor fhort is the tri — 5 
laſt week ta Miſß Mohair the 


ity.” 'F'was 
hter of a. 


CE Re Sus rafft offic fy. 
« that ſhe had lived five and thirty years at the ſame 
A houſe, had paid every body twenty ſhillings in the 

% pound, and would have me now, tho“ ſhe was not 
« as fine and as flaunting as Mrs. Ginghum the depu-. 
< ty's wife, ſhe was not aſhamed to tell her name, and 


« yould ſhew her face with the beſt of them, and 
« ſince I had martied heridaughtere="" At this inſtant 


I 8 ſuccour; but upon 


he caſe he told 
me, that it would be very earn the to miſs fuck. 


; ina P6ch. wi inen of my. marriage, many. of. | 
date, won hi wee obliged 19. 


B 51 n 51 ** 
2 227 Pic 123 H * 
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girl to look after the child Sweet: Mr. TATA Ae 


did but know all, you would give no eneoura 
to ſuch an, anable: gr 1 him 
thres- hundred: — es bim up in a op, 


and bought in a. ſtock. on Which with good! manage 
ment we might live comfortably, but new.I have given 
him a. ſhops I am ſorced to watch him and the ſhop 
too. I. will tell you Mr. IdEIE R., how it is, There 
is an alebo en the- — et a-ninepinralley, to 
which he is ſuro to Iwan my back, — 
there loſas his "ep, for he plays at nine: pins as he 
does every thing elſe. Whiyje he is at this favgprite 
ſport, he ſets. 4 dirty bay to wateb his dapr, and: call 
kim to his cuſtomers, but he is long in coming, and ſo 
rude ke. comes, that our falls off. Query 


day. 

@ Thasz aches capnet govern . mult. ba 
governed: I haue reſolved to keep him for the future 
behind his counter, and let him bounce at his cuſto- 
wers if he deres. I cannot be above ſtairs and bee 
at the ſame time, and have therefore taken a girl to- 
look after: the child and dreſs the dinner; and, aftet. 
all, pray who is to blame? 

„ ON er. e 
broad, and ſometimgs qarry the child; I wonder who 
| ſhould carry it! but I never take him out till _ 
church time, nor: would do it then, but that, it he 
let alone, he will, be upon the bed, Qu 4 Supda 
o rp at home, he has fix meals, and when ee 
eat no longer, bas twenty firatagems 6 55 7 = 

N Min 2 alehqufe :; but I compaignly. k 12 door- 
till PR 27 e for um to da. 
„„ IXIs iz the trus ſtate of the c tl de 
the provacations for which de has written his let 

to you. 1 hope you. will write à paper to HEW, 


pF 
#54 4 70 t 
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en: n og blow cor le n zd bi 
| HERE is in this town a! ſpecies of oppreſ: 
1 © fron which the laty has nor bee prove 
eder * bas tie nod 0117 t pe fr; 
au a chairman Tou know, : — 
n we are called. and are expected to carry all 
who require our aſſiſtance It is common for men 
of the moſt unweildy corpulence to croud themſelves 
into a chair, and demand to be carried for a ſhilling as 
far as an airy young lady whom we ſcarcely feel upon 
our poles. Surely we ought to be Paid like all other 
Ro in proportion to our labour. ſhould 
in proper places to weigh chairs as they wei 

waggons; and thoſe a 
unable to carry themſelves, ſhould give Pe. - theip 
peu to thoſe Who carry them 
I of 4: "37H * bee 32 be Si, _ 2198 a 
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12 1 20 cine een en n Wers 

"HAVE g m_ ved: that ffiends are 16K 


wat by diſcontinuance of intercourſe without any of. 
7 80 r part, and have long known that it 18 
poſe dangerous to debe forgotten than to bè blamed; 1 
3 make haſte to ſend you the reſt of my ſtory, | 
by the delay of another fortnight, the name of 
1 Brom . be no Jon K wert "Me ou 


+ Þ 23 1 e 0 
dur reac 
A AVING, Jet the Kalt pl Place ene void 
charge "or the ſuſpicion of es, F had got f 
pines! aff ſervice, and was forced to take a- lodg S 
back ſtreet. I Had now got good cloaths. The wo- 


who lived in the garret 2 mine was very 
BN | officious, 
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officious, and offered to take care ef my room and 
clean it, white! I went round to my acquaintance to 
enquire for a miſtreſs. I knew not Why ſhe was ſo 
kind, nor how I could: recompenſe her, but in a few 
days I miſſed ſome of my linen, went to another 
ing, and reſolved. not 60 have another ian in t 2 
os rret. cd DEP © LLILWGE 3s 4 256% 1.4 1 
x fix 0 bl Web er at the houſe 
| * „Mees in Cornhill, whoſe ſon was his appren- 
tice,” The young” getitleman uſed to fit late at the; 
tavern, without the! knowledge of his father; and 1 
was ordered by my miſtreſs to let him in ſilently, to 
his bed under the Counter, and to be very careful to 
take away his candle” The hours which I was obs: 
liged to whilft the reſt of the family was in 
bed, I conſidered as ſupernumerary, and having no 
buſineſs aſſigned for them, thought ee. at liberty to. 
ſpend them my own way: I kept m — Car 
book, and for ſome time liked my ſtate the better for 
this opportunity of reading. At laſt; the upper-maid 
found my hook and ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, ho told 
me; that wenehes like me might ſpend their time bet · 
ter; that ſhe never knew any of the readers that had 
good defigns in their heads; that the could always 
find ſomething elſe to do with her time, than to: puzzle 
over books; and did not like that ſuch a. — 
ſhould fit! up for her young maſte. fle 
Tis was the' firſt time that I found! it thought 
criininat ov dangerous to know how! toiread?! I. Was 
diſmiſſed decenciy, leſt T ſhould tell“ tales, and had a 
{mall gratuity above my wages! 409402 z bus, einig 
wy THEN lived with 4 gentle woman of - ſtmall 
frage, This was the only happy. art of my life; 
Dee for Wh%-mm p l diverſions were too ex-! 
penſive, ſpent” her time kl books; and was'pleaſed” 
to find à maid WhO could partake her amuſcments:-11- 
_ roſe early: in the morning. that 1 might have time in 
the afterboon ts read or liſten, and was ſuffered to 
tell my — * ot expreſs my delight. Thus fifreen- 
e away, in which I did not * that 1 
Was 


” 2 
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was born to ſervitude. But a burning fever ſeized my, 
miſtreſs, of whom I ſhall; ay no eee 
ſervant wept upon her grave. 6 
** 1 — — 2 kind. of lazury; which, onde: 
me very unfit for- another place; and, was rather tao 
delicate ſor the conver@atian-of 4: Lichen 3 ſo that 
when I was hired in the family of an Eaſt India-direc« 
tor, my behaviour was ſo different, as they ſaid, from: 
that of a common ſervant, that they concluded me a 
gentle woman in diſguiſe, and turned er 
weeks, on Sy of 1 1 
12. 


«the booten; yet —— 


—— much uneaſingls had. not my: 


miſtreſs, the bowſekeeper; ho uſed ta employ me ins 
Paying — gens — the: family, found 8-bill-which L. 
not 
dec 


made of one day's expences. | I. fuppoſe it did 
quite agree with her own.:beok,. far- he fiercely: 
Jared her reſolution, that there ſhould be no Dent 
that dachen but her on-. 
bad the juſtice, or- the- prudence, not tos 
injure my rep! tion ; and I. Mas eaſily admitted into-; 
another houſe in the nejghhourkood, Where my be 


and ink in 
dn 


neſs was to ſweep: the noms and make the beds. Her 


Ewas, for ſome time; the favourite of Mrs. e 
my ladys woman, who could nat bear the vulgar: 
girls, and was happy in tha attendance of a young; 
woman: of ſome education. Mrs Simper loved a 
novel, tho ſhe: could not read hard words, and there - 
fore when: her lady was abroad, we, avays laid hold; 
on her boobs. At: laſt. my abilities batame fo mnah-· 
celebrated, that the houſe : ſte wand uſed / ta emploꝝ me 
in keeping bis accounts Mes. Simpert then found out- 
that m Gucipels| was grown tq duch-aheight: thats 


| n te ORR rr N chere. 


2 * 
2 „ 
nl 


into the houſe, MY Rela EL Tia 
. © I was chan hired: 35 a tive 
wanted'a maid that could cead and write. ' 5 
her four years, and tho' ſhe was never pleaſed; yet 
when I declared my veſolution to leave her, ſhe burſt 
into tears, and told me that I muſt bear the peevifhneſs 
of a ſick- bed, and I ſhould find myſelf remembered in 
her will. I complied, and a codicil was added in e 
favour; but in leſs than a week, when I ſet her gruel 
before ker, I laid the ſpoon an the left fide, —— 
threw her will into the fe. In two days ſne made 
another, which ſhe burnt in the ſame manner becauſe 
he could not eat her chicken. A third was made and. 
„ becauſe ſhe heard a mouſe within the wain- 


ried away alive, After this was for ſome-time ont 
of favour, but as |her-allgefs- grew: upon her, reſent- 
ment and ſullenneſs „ ſentiments. 
She died and left me hye hundred pounds; with this 
fortune I am going to ſettle in my native pariſh, where 
] reſolve 10 ſpend ſame hours every days 1 in n 
ou Tetra io eee 
P18 10 na Ct Sd i rr Bzoom. 
£267 1002343 10-79 FSH G0 77; DIME STE 


2 eee, November 1 11, WY 


HE a of wit" encreaſe ch . bis Sec 

1 _ tions; eyery ſtep which he advances Mm 
ſomething within his view, which he did not ſee be- 
fore, 51 which, as ſoon. as he ſees it, he begins to- 
want. Where neceſſity ends, curiofity begins, 220 no. 
fooner are we ſupplied with every thing that natute 
can demand, chan we ſit dawn. to. contrive. artificial. 
appetites. 


cot, and was fare that I ſhonid ſuffer her 10 be ca- 
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0B ais welche of Wu opulous a 
wealthy city is filled wich innumeruble 2 
for which the greater part of mankind is withoüt a 
name; with -arrificers whoſe labour is exerted!'i in pro. 
ducing ſuch petty conveniences, that many ſhops ate 
Þ furniſhed. with inſtruments, of which the uſe cad 
| hardly be found without enquiry,” but Which he that 
once knows'them,. quickly” - to: nuinber: TA 
5 meceſlary things en at 105 11. 
Suck is the Uiligence, avis: which! 1 . u 
completely civilized, one part of mankind. adden tht 
another, that wants are ſupplied faſter than they can 
be formed, and the idle and luxurious find life ſtagnate, 
for want of ſome deſire to keep it in motion. This 
ſpecies of diſtreſs furniſhes a neui ſet of occupations 
and multitudes are buſted, from day to day, oN 
the rich and the fortunate ſomething to do· 
II is very common to-reproachithoſe-artiſts-as u 
lefs, who produee only ſuch ſuperfluities as neither ac- 
commodate the body nor improve tlie: mind; and of 
which no other effect can be imagined, than that they 
are the occaſions of 3 money, and rr 
time. 511Y #7 Mit D 13 004 
Bur this cenſure will be mitigated, den it is ſe- 
- Tiouſhy:confidered;that-oioney and time are the heavieſt: 
burthens of life, and that the unhappieſt of all mortals 
are thoſe who have more of either than they know 
how to uſe: To ſet himſelf free from theſe wee 
| brances, one hurries to New-market ; another trave 
over Europe; one pulls down his bouſe and calls, ar- 
chitects our him; another buys a ſeat i in ny -_ 
try, and follows his hounds over 
- rivers; one makes collections of | ſhe is, and wo 
ſearches the world for, tulips and raped "1 
He is ſurely a public bene factor Who find Lem 
ment for thoſeè to whom it is thus difficult 8 ö f 
for themſelves. It is true that this is ſeldom done 
2 merely from generoſity or compaſſion. almoſt ever) 
man ſeeks his own advantage ir in eas RR 


#4 
5 „ > > 
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therefore: it is tod common for:mercenary. officiouſnelyy 
to conſider rather what is. grateful. than, what is fight. 
We all know that it is more profitable to be layed 
than eſteemed, and miniſters-of pleaſure will always be 
found, who ſtudy-to make N neceſſary, and 
to ſupplant thoſe Who are practiſing the ſame arts 

Ox E of the amuſements of idleneſs. is, e with- 
out the fatigue of cloſe attention, and the worl there- 
fore ſwarms, with writers whoſe with 3 is not 3 8 
ſtudied but to be read. 

No ſpecies of literary. men has Li been. 0 SY 
multiplied as the writers of news. Not many years 
ago the nation Was content with one Gazette; but 

now we have not only in the metropolis, papers for 
every morning and every evening, but «hs every 
arge town has its weekly hiſtotian, who regular] y cir- 
culates his periodical intelligence, and. fills the villages 
of his diſtrict with conjectures on the events of 1 
and with debates on the true intereſt of Europe 
To write news in its perfection requires ſuch 2 2 com- 
bination of qualities, that a man completely fitted for 
the talk is not always to. be found. In Sir Henry 
Wotton's jocular deßatlon, an ambaſſador is faid to 
© be a man of virtue ſent abroad to tell. lies for * 
J vantage of his country 32 news-Wiriter 18 4, man 
* gut virtue, who: writes lies at home, for his: own pro- 
fit.“ To, theſe compoſitians is 1 neither ge+ 
nius nor knowledge, neither induſtry nor ſprig bees, | 
but contempt, of ſhame, and indifference. to 1 are 
abſolutely neceſſary. "ie who by 14 long familiarity 
with inf: clues theſe, qualities, may conh- 
dently tell o- x. what. he 7 to. 1 to- 
morrow z he may. affirm fearleſsly. what, he kn po that 
he ſhall be obliged to _recant, and may ri ite Jetters 
from Amſterdam, or Dreſden. to himſelf. res mu} 
lx a time of war the nation is always of one. mind, 
eager to hear ſomething good. of ia and ill of 
the enemy. At this = the talk of news-writers is 
eaſy, they have nothing to do but to tell that a | 991 


is expected, and ee that; a battle bg 115 


2. i 
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— in which we and our friends, * 
2 er conquered, did: al, and our — Lid 
1 112 

— any thing a Andenken tale of 
emeley. The writer of news never fails in the inter- 
_ miſſion of action to tell how the enemies murdered 
children and ravithed virgins; and if the ſcene of 
ion be mene ee 12 mn e dahabitam 

Auene the calumitics of N by juſtly now 
bered the dimi cio of ths lore of truth, by the falſ 
hoods which intereſt diftates and credulity encourages 
A peace will equally leave the warriour and relator'of 
wars deftitute of employment; and T know not” whe- 
ther more is to be dreaded from ſtreets filled with ſol- 
Ber accuſtomed. 1 or Ing 195 Buren 1 5 
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ANY moraliſts kave rem red, Gat pride be 
of all human yices the wideſt dominion, ap- 
1 greateſt mukiplicity of forms, and Res Hd 
under the greateſt. variety of diſguiſes; of diſguiſes, 
ch wand veiF of brightneſs, are both its 
luſtre and its ſhade, and . it do \ others, tho” they 
hide it from ourſelves. __ 

_ Fr. is not my intention to degrad: pride- from this 

-eminence / of miſchief ; yet 1 know not whether 
lenefs may not maintain à A very doubtful and obſti- 


nate competition; 
- Flee iu Fall FM 8 


Trzxz are fome that pri 
nity, who call themſelves the idle, as Bufiris in the 
play calls himſelf the proud; who boaſt that they 40 
nothing, and thank their ſtars that they have nothing 
10 a e ach aer exe my cable 
* onger, e onl at ena 
onger, and Y Were «6 


ue 42) Tee Ir oy 
chem to Heep again-; who-prolong the reign of dak 


nels by double curtains, and never ſee the fun hut to 


tell bam how: they: hate his beams whoſe whole la- 
bour is to vary the poſtures af indulgence, and We 


5 


2 r * * the 
r 97296 ee wr gr WW, * » 
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dat cat 1 
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day differs from thar b 1 8 © 00uch: or chair | 1 
| TwesSE ae aria aloha fn wer eg idlenefs, 1 
for whom the weaves the garlands of and þ 


into. cup thepours: the waters of obli ion; who 
exiſt. in à ſtate ot umuffled ſtupidiey,. forgetting. and 
forgotten; Who have long ceaſed ta line, and at whoſe 
death the neee thatchehavk ccaſcd 
to b breathe: - Act 7 o 0% 11t5l8 1127 277 _ 

Bur idleneſs predominates i in many Boes buhere ig ts | 
not fu ſpected; for being a vice which terminates in 
irſelf, it may be enjoyed without injury to others, and 
s therefore _ watched like — — endangers 
property, or like e winch: natu its grati- 
fications in — infetiority. Idleneſs is a {ent 
and peaceful quality, that neither raiſes envy; by oſten- 
tation, nur hatred by e Ne thereſore ng! 
AY buſy: to cenſure or detect it. b int 12 
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As pride fometimes 4s hit undet Wen idle 
is often covered by turbulence and hurry: He that 


—— natu- 


IC; 


[Som are. 8 . * 5 
pied i in previous meatures,, forming plans, accumu- 
and: providing far the main affair. 
power of idleneſs.” 
Nothing is te be:expetted fm the workman whoſe, 
tools are fur ever tot be: ſuught. k was once told by a2 
great maſter, that no mim ever excelled i ia painting, 
who was emientlp-curious:about pencils and colours. 
Tux are others ta — dictates another 
cxpedient, by which life may be paſſed unprofitably 
away 
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94 
away without the tediouſneſs of many vacant hour, 
The art is to! fill the day with petty: buſineſs, to hae 
always 1 hand -which. may raiſe! curioſity, 
but not ſolicitude, and 1 meer; mind in = ſlate-of 
1 but 1 Jan 2 wot? mort pie 
His art has for man ears practiſed 
| -N re ae ſucceſs. ee by. 
man res and imagination, ſo exa( 
ballanced Wy the love of eaſe, that they can Gas? 
ſtimulate him to any difficult — they have, 
however, ſo much power, that they will not: fue 
kim to lie quite at reſt; and though they do not make 
Hi ſufficiently uſeful to others, w—_ him at leaſt 
ee ieee elt T 
K. SoBt K's) chief pleaſure i is eee there 
9 of his talk or his attention; to ſpeak or to 
hear is n for he ſtill fancies that he h 
teaching or mething, Wr ite free for 15 
1 roaches 
Bor there is one time at 8 he has; 80 
nome, that his friends may fleep; and another time 
in the morning, when all the world agrees to ſhut out 
interruption: Theſe are the moments of which poor 
Sober trembles at the thought. But the miſery of 
theſe tireſome intervals, he has many means of allevi. 
ating. He has perſuaded himſelf that the manual arts 
ate undeſervedly overiooked:;:he has obſerved in many 
ttades the effects of cloſe thought, and juſt ratiocina- 
tion From ſpeculation he proceeded to practice, and 
ſupplied himſelf with the tools of a carpenter, with 
which he mended; his coal-box very ſucceſsfully, and 
which he ſtill continues to employ; as he finds occaſion. 
He bas attempted at other times the crafts of the 
ſhoe-maker, tinman; plumber, and potter; in all. theſe 
arts he has' failed, and reſolues e himſelf for 
them by better information: But his daily amuſement 


emit to _ ſmall furnace, which he em- 
ploys in di Which has long been the ſolace 
| es on wo «prone 


C7 
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He draws oils and br e 
4 7 * 11 N 1 1 e 
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and ſpirits, which. he lo ws to be of 10 uſes ſits and 
counts 3 drops as they come from his retort, and 


eſe 1:01 inde HD eil ad) eee 
_Poox Sozrs!: khbave often teaz'd him ith eee 
and he has often promiſed reformation; for no man is 


ſo much open to conviction as the 107. un, but there is | 


none on whom it operates ſo litle. What will be the! 
effect of this paper I know not; perhaps he will read 
5 and laugh, and ight.the fire: in ß furnace; but uf, 
hope is that he will, quit his rifles, and betake himſelf; 
ro aden e nn L ig . 8 N 
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MON Glcbe innumerable: tnorriicarions than 
\ :way-lay human arrogance on every ſide, may well 
be reckoned-opr,igriorance:of the moſt common objects 
and effects, a deſect of o elf we. * * — — * 
ble by every attempt to y it. Vulgar and ina 
minds confound familiarity with knowledge, and eon 
ceive themſelves informed of the whole nature of things, 
when they are ſhe un theit form or told theit uſe but 
the ſpeculatiſt, hd ie not content with fuß i 
views, harraſſes himſelf with: fruitleſs: curioſity, and 
3 as he e e QORENee only . 
» LL > HICV , 32.0%; £1 r 12 MS vii irt TD Mek 91] 
Sr brd is a ſtate in Which a great Panttet every life: 


« by, 2 


is paſſed} - No animal has been yet Beos . whoſe: 


exiſtence is not varied with W of inſenſibility; 
and ſomme late n have extended eee 
: ſeep over the vegetal ble World. 0:n1h5 165: FEST 
Ver of this change ſo frequent, © great, 10 gene- 

ral, and ſo neceſſary, no ſearcher has yet found either 
the efficient or final cauſe; or can tell by what power 
66 IO and n * eee irreſiſtible 
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ſtupeſaction; e benefirordieaninaf receives row | 
chin alternate fuſpenſior of its active powers. 
Wurz nay be che multiplicity 08 eusbehüy 
of opinions upon this ſubject, nature has taken fu. 
cen cate that theory thall have little influence on 
pate br e ature no 
te e the enger 
— mig 
r gay ———ů— 
the and the dalh the elmorous und! the few, 
y and the idle} are all ove ec 


the- 
gentle tyrant, and all lie dow in the 


PaiLosoray has often attempted to o repre inſo- 
death'; a * which, however it may deje& the 
happy, ſeldom afford much nfort_to the 
wretched. It is far more leafipg to conſider that 
is equally a leveller wit ing that the time is 

at a when the bam Gf reſt᷑ ſhall 

her effuſed alike upon every head, when tire diverſities 
of life ſhall ſtop their operation, and'tho high" and the 
low: haiblie dumm together: 
Er is ſpaewhere/recordectof Alexander,” char in the 


pride of and intoxication:of flattery, he de- 
— — ved . 
thou neceſſity of Whether he conſidered 
ab t0 his: ound or body, it was indeect a ſuſß 
cient evidence; of human infirmtty'; tke body which 
requited-:ſuch: fr of renovation gave bur faitit! 
promiſes of immortality ;' and the mind which, from 
time to time, ſunk gladly: into — pk made 
no near rn e tems 
— — nature ln of 2901 | 
row not what can tend: more tb repreſs: all — | 
paſſions that diſturb the- Peace of che world; than tn. 
conſideration- that there id no height of happineſs or 
| honourþ from which man does not eagerly*c dend to a 
ſtate uf unconſcious repoſs; that the beſt condition of 
lifes: ſuch, that: we comtnredly quit its good to be 
deen gled from its evils; that in a few hours * 
r 
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dour fades before the eye, and praiſe itſelf. deadens in 
the ear; the ſenſes withdraw from their objects, and 
reaſon favours the retreat. 
Wuar then are the x +a = proſpedt of cove- 
' touſneſs, ambition and Tapacity ? Let him that deſires 
moſt have all his Ry, gratified, he never ſhall attain. 
a ſtate, Which he can, for a day and a night, contem- . 
plate with ſatisfaction, or from which, if he had the 
power of aten, vigilance, he would not * for 
periodical ſeparations. 
ov envy — be extinguiſhed if it were uniyer- 
fally, known that there are none to be envied, and 
ſurely none can be much envied ho are not * 
with themſelves. There is reaſon to ſuſpect that the K 
diſtinctions, of mankind have more ſhew than value, 
when it is found that all agree to be weary alike of - 
pleaſures and of cares, that the powerful and the weak, 
the celebrated and obſcure, join in one common wiſh, 
and implore from nature's hand the nectar of oblivion. 
Such is our deſire of abſtraction from ourſelves, . 
that very few are ſatisfied with the quantity of ſtupe- 
faction, which the needs of the body force upon the 
mind. Alexander himſelf added intemperance to ſleep, 
and ſolaced with the fumes of wine the ſovereignty of 
the world. And almoſt every man has ſome art, by 
* he ſteals his thoughts away from his preſent 
ate, 5 
Ir is not much of life that is ſpent in cloſe attention 
to any Pt duty. Many hours of every day are 
ſuffered to fly away without any traces left upon the 
intellects. We ſuffer phantoms to riſe up before us, 
and amuſe — with the dance of airy images, 
which after a time we diſmiſs for ever, and no not 
how we have been buſiec. 
Many have no happier moments than thoſe that 
they . paſs in ſolitude, abandoned to their own | 
nation, which ſometimes puts ſceptres in their "bands 
or mitres on their heads, ſhifts the ſcene of pleaſure 
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befote them, and | ghits chem with every change” 
viſionary luxury. 
"os is eaſy in theſe ſemi-ſlumbers to collect all the 
poſſibilities of happineſs, to alter the courſe of the'fun, 
to bring back the paſt, and anticipate the future, to 
unite all the beauties of all ſeaſons, and all the bleſſings - 
of all climates, to receive and beſtow felicity; And 
forget that miſery is the lot of man. All this'is'# 96 
luntary dream, à temporary receſſion from the realities" 
of life to airy | fitions ; ; and habicual ſubjeQtion of re: I» 
fon to fancy. WY YRS INS; 
OrkRRS are ud to be alee, and amuſe 8 
ſelves by a perpetual ſucceſſion of co ions, but the 
e 3s þ 4 2 in ſolitude we have our dream 
to ourſelves, ve agree to dream in 
concert. The Li fon 7 e 
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[T — che authot =" 55 following 8 will 3 
the omiſſion of ſome parts, and allow me to remark. 
that the journal of the citizen in the Sręcrarox 
has e en the 3 1 of __ n 
writer. 7: th 1301 Cx 


—— 2.065 ita i Seer ard Hep up ; You 
ee, & ning Canis", E 3/9 2 


Not ach were Cats's i Dit agrees, 2 

Nor Romulus by arts like theſe 

In wiſdom form'd th imperial way, A, . 
And bid the unwilling world 92 35 Faxen,” 


8 1 R. 1 5 
00 Rs tage ſolicited ects; 1 
here ſend you the 3 of a ſenior To 
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or genuine Ip Lx R, juſt tranſmitted from Cinpiper 

by a facetious correſpondent, and warranted to have 
been tranſcribed from ihe MT ws book of the 
jourialiſt. : 

Monpay, 3 o'chocx | Nine off my 1 
maker for waking me at eight Weather rainy. W ; 
ſulted my wouther-glals.c. No hopes of a ride befare.. 

i dinner. 

= irre, Tex. After. breakfaſt, tranſcribed. half: 

= ſermon from Dr. Hickman. N. B. Neyer to tranſcribe: - 
any more from Calamy ; Mrs. Pilcocks, at my curacy, 
having one volume of The anker lying * ber parlour 

windo vp. LI 

Dir ro, 1 Went down *. map) cellas,. 1 
Men. My Mountain will be fit to drink in a month's 
time. N. B. To remove the five n. port into 1 
the new bin on the left hand. 1 

DirTo, LWZLVZ. Mended a pen. Looked, at 
my weather - glaſs again. Wau very ve. Ane. . 
Barber s hand ſhakes. 

Dir ro, Ons. Dined alone in my toom on 2 6 
N. B. The ſhrimp ſauce not ſo, as Mr. H. of 
Peterhouſe and I uſed to eat in London laſt winter at 
the Mitre in Fleet-ſtreet. Sate down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. H. ſurprized me over it. We finiſned 
two bottles of Port together, and were very cheatful. 4 
Mem. 12 dine with Mr. 71 at 1 — 4 


very . over my head... b 25 pid 
Tuzspav, Nins, Roſe EY A bre morn- 4 
ing. Ee. very 2 3 39848 10 11111 
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Derre, TweLve::Dreft.' Found a letter on my 
table to be een = eren Beſpole a ner 


* 


irre, Ds. At ad the hall. To Guck : 
water in the ſoup. Dt. Dry always orders the beef to 


be falted too much for me. 8 


Dirro, Two. In the Tommom rom Dr. Dry gave 


us an inſtance of a gentleman who kept the gout out 


of his ſtomach b 
tion chiefly on the exp 


tions. © Company broke up 


drinking old Madeira: Converſa- 


at four. Dr. Dry and myſelf paged at _ en , 


for a brace of ſnipes-. Won. 


Dirro, Fivs. At the Coffce-houſe. Met Mr. H. 0 


there. Could not get à ſight of the Monitor. 


Dirro, Seven. Returned home, by = ſtirred 170 


fire. e rg gc pped'on the 8 


ſnipes with Dr. Dry : 
Dirro, Klee g the evening in e 
mon room. Dr. Dry 2 — 2 Wete very 


merry. Our new ä that ſtudies phyfic, very 
talkative towards twelve. Pretends he will bring the 


youngeſt Miſs —— to drink tea with me ſoon, Ii. £ 


pertinent blockhead ! 


Wepnespar, Nins. Alarmed with a pain in wy 
ancle. Q The gout? Fear I can't dine at Peterhouſe ; 
but I hope a ride will fer all to rights. | Neuer er | 


below FAIR: 


Drrro, Tau, Mounted my horſe, though the 
weather ſuſpicious. Pain in my ancle entirely gone. 


Catched in à ſhower coming back. rr that 
my weather · glaſs is the beſt in Cambridge. 

DirTo, TweLvEe. Dreſt. Sauntered op to the 
Fiſhmon 


Peterhouſe. 
beyond the time. The company ſome of my Emanuel 


friends. For dinner a of foals; a leg of pork and 


peaſe, among other Mert. Peaſe- pudding 
r e ſeonced in 
m 9 


= of + 


ere 


„ * 2 k 
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gers- hill. Met Vr. II. and went with him to 
Cook made us wait thirty fix minutes 
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Di rro, AyrER binx gs. Pain in my ancle returns. 
Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for being no company. 
Mr. H's account of the accommodations Wan — 
in his Bath journey. 

Di rro, 81x. Got into ſpi rita | Never. was more 
— We fat: 8 — . and ſelf 
reed at parting to take a Fl * the 

d houſe on the London Fry to-morrow. 115 

Tavzsbar, Ning. My ſempſtreſs. She has; loſt 

the dr of my wriſt. ana rr ng 
again. e has got a trick of ſm 

e — Eons Made . 
ſnuff. Read the magazines. Received a preſent of 
_ pickles from Miſs: Pilcocks. - Menz. Toſend in return 
ſome collared cel; N ba tr both the old ay 
and miſs are fond of. it 

Dirro, \ELeven. Glaſs very high, - Mounted at 

the e with Mr. H. Horſe ſkittiſh, and wants ex- 
Arrive at the old houſe. All the proviſions 
belpake by ſome: rakiſh fellow-commoner- in the next 
room, wo had been on 4 ſcheme to Newmarket. 
rue 29 but mutton chops, off the worſt 
end. Fort very new. re, aged to ns "ſome other houſe 
— — dr 1 1 3 bo ; 
Hz the tru breaks off: For 7 5 en Stn 
ing, as my friend informs me, our genial academic 
was waked with a ſevere fit of the gont; and, at pre- 
ſent, enjoys all the dignity of that diſeaſe. But i be- 
heve/ we have loſt nothing by this interruption- Since, 
a continuation of the remainder of the journal, thro” 
the remainder of the week, would moſt probably! have 
exhibited nothing more, than a re cated relation of 
the ſame circum of idling and luxurx. 
I nor it will not be concluded, from this ſpeci- 
men of academic life, that I have attempted}; to decry 
our univerſities. If literature is not the eſſential re- 
quiſite of the modern academic, T ain” yet perfuaded; 
that Cambridge and Oxford, however 1 i 
a te the faſhionable academies . of our metropolis, 


. GYMNASIA of 1 countries. The 2 
3 
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der of learned perſons in theſe celebrated feats, is till 
cConſiderable, and more conveniences and opportunities 
for ſtudy ſtill ſubſiſt in them, than in any other place, 
There is at leaſt one very powerful incentive to learn- 
"ing; I mean the cxnivs of the place. Iis a fort of 
kg deity which every youth of quick ſenſibilizy 
Er ro diſpoſition creates to himſelf, by refle&- 
where 


t he is placed under thoſe venerable walk, 
a Hook and a HaumotD; a Bacon: and 
A rer, once purſued the fame courſe of ſcience, 
and from whence they ſoared to the moſt elevated 
heights, of literary fame. This is that, incitement, 
which, Tully, according to his own: teſtimony, expe- 
-rienced at 8 when he contemplated the pot- 
tieos where Socrates fate, and the laurel- groves Where 
Plato diſputed. But there are other circumſtances, 
* of the higheſt importance, which render our col- 
es ſuperior to all other places of education. Their 
tions, although ſomewhat fallen from their pri- 
[mana licity, are ſuch as influence, in a particular 
| e moral conduct of their youth; and in 
A ravicy of manners and laxity of prin- 
— reli is no where more ſtrongly incul- 
cated. The academies, as they are preſumptuoufly 
ſtiled, are two low to be mentioned; and foreign ſe- 
-minaries are likely to prejudice the unwary mind with 
calyinifin. But Engliſh univerſities render their ſtudents 
virtuous, at leaſt by excluding all opportunities of 
vice; and by teaching them the principles of the 
oo oat pos amn er N 


chriſtianĩty. 
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0 . 
ther has been always the moſt popular and effi- 
cacious art of inſtruction. There is indeed __ 
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method of t that of Which any one is ignorant 
but * ſomething already known; and a 
o enlarged by contemplation. and enquiry, that 


it has always many objects within its view, will. ſel 
dom be long without ſome near and. familiar image, 
thro which any eaſ 42 icion may de made to truths 
more diſtant and 3 
Or tbe parallels. kick. have been 4 by wit 
and cunolity, ſome are literal and real, as between 
NN and 2 two arts which purſue the ſame 
operation of the ſame mental faculties, 
2 id wich differ only as the one repreſents things by 
mar and natural, the other by ſigus acci- 
. and arbitrary. The one therefore is more ealily 
and generally underſtood, ſince ſimilitude of form is 
immediately perceived, the other is capable of con- 


veying more ideas, for men have thought and ſpoken 


of many things which the do.not ſee. : 5 

Ora are fortuitous and fanciful, yet 
theſe. have ſometimes been extended to many ror 
* of reſemblance by a lucky concurrence of diligence 
and chance. The animal body is compoſed of many 

members, united; under the direction of one ming. ; 
any number of individuals connected for ſome common 
purpoſe, is therefore called a body. From this 170 

cipation of the ſame appellation aroſe the compariton of 

the body natural, and body. politick, of which, how 
far ſever it has Ren deduced, ne end has hitherto 
been found. 

In theſe i imaginary kmnilitudes; the; fame word i is 
uſed at once in its primitive and metaphorical — 
Thus health, aſcribed to the body natural, 8.99 1 
to ſickneſs ; but attributed to the body nds 
as contrary to adverſity... "Theſe pa 15 1 
have more of genius but kf of truth; .z they often 
leaſe, but they never convince. 

Or this kind i is a curious ſpeculation frequently ĩ in⸗ 
dulged by a philoſopher of my acquaintance, who had 
diſcovered. that, the qualities requiſite to converſation 
are very exactly repreſented by a bow! of punch. 

4201 F 4 PUNCH, 


— 
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. Ponca, fays this profound inveſtigator, is a liquor 
compounded of ſpirit and acid Juices, fugar and wa- 
ter. The ſpirit volatile and „is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and nk the — of the lemon will 
you apt aptly y figure pun of raillery. and acrim 
gar is the n tepteſentative of luſ- 
e 
e pro ier hick ocent 
and taſteleſs n, er _ 
Srinir alone is too powerful for uſe. - It will pro- 
duce madneſs rather than merriment z and intent of of 
quenching thirſt will inflame the blood. - Thus wit too 
copiouſly poured out agitates the hearer with emotions 
rather violent than pleaſing ; every one ſhrinks from 
the force of its oppreſſion, the company fits intranted 
ro rg r all are aſtoniſhed, but r = 
p + $8.44 3 | 
Tus acid juices give this genial liquor all irs p 
of ſtimulating „ te. Converfation would beo 
dull and va f negligence” were not ſometim 
arm and flu ſhneſs quickened, y due Teverity of 
fd, an ugg dies ugmixt' will diſtort the face 
an 55 Jaa. 
ties than penetration and aſperity, be Whoſe cn 
= ment is ee an [entre Who looks 
faults, and ſpeaks only to puniſh them, w 
n E e _ 0 
HE r y pleaſing, but 
2 long be — itſelf Thus meekneſs — 
dert vt ah recommend the*firſt addreſs; but 
Fung pall and wank ate, unleſs they are aſſociated with 
more ſpritely qualities. The chief uſe of 7 84 is to 
the ate of other ſubſtances, and ſoftneſs of 
behaviour in the ſame manner mitigates the roughneſs 
of contradiction, and allays the bitterneſs of unwel- | 
come truth. 
WAI EA is the univerſal vehicle by Fick are K 
veyed the particles neceſſary to ſuſtenance and growth, 
by which thirſt is quenched, and all the wants of life 
and nature are ſupplied.” Thus all the buſineſs of the 


world 


1 is | cranfatted hs Ales * pe talk, 14 
ſublimed by fancy, nor diſcoloured by affectation, with- 
out either the harſhneſs of ſatire, or the luſciouſneſs of 
flattery. By this limpid vein of language curiolity ty is 
N and all the knowledge is Te i Which one 
an is required. to impart for the fafety or-conve- 
Reade of another. "Wally i is the only ingredient of 
punch which can be uſed. alone, and with Which man 
1s content till fancy has framed an artificial Want. Thüs 
while we only defire to have our Ignorance. informed, 
we are moſt delighted with the plaineſt 8 and it 
nly in the moments of idleneſs or „that e 
cal for the gratifications of wit or flatter," Seer hag” 
Hs only will pleaſe long, who, by tempering the 
acid of fatire with the ſugar of civility, and-allaying the 
heat of wit with the Aan of humble Ev can 
make the true punch of converſation; and as that 
punch can be drank in the greateſt quantity which has: 
the largeſt proportion of water, ſo that companion 
will be ofteneſt welcome, whoſe. talk flows out. with: 


inoffenlive Oe N unenvied ee 2 
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1 it dealt ts perfiade che Wi whe „ Bank 
is likewiſe, as experience bas taught me, not 


to convince the buſ > that | it is better to be idle. "When: 

you ſhall deſpair ꝙ ftimulatmg. Uuggiſhneſs to motion, 

1 hope you will turn your. thoughts towards the means- 
of ſtilling the huſtle of pernicious aQivity. © 

Ian the unfortunate huſband of a Faves of. bar- 

— wife has ſomewhere heard, that. a good 

DEVEL has any thing to purchaſe when? it ia 

* Wanted. 
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ways in her bead. She is 3 5 

cal ain that ſpeculate. without | "Pr 

"ſentences of wiſdam only to repeat them; Ke is 598 
_makiog additions to het ſtores; ſhe never looks into 


a broker 's ſhop, but flie- ſpies ſomething. that may be 
, wanted ſome - time ; and it . im ble, to, make her 
dhe door of a ho e where he hears ears goods :lling: 

by aud Fe VE. S 


Wulrzwen the thinks cheap, de holds it the 
"ox of an.cconowiſt to buy; in conſequence of this 
"maxim, we are incymbered on every fide with uſeleſs 


ü be ſervants can ſcarcely creep. to theit 15 
hy! the cheſts and boxes that . 5 | 


"ie 5 
412 I nan alten . that nen et hs 
on fire, and therefore, pretending to emulate, her 
 laydable frugality, I forbad the news-paper to be taken, 
any longer; but my precaution is vain ;- I know not 
. by what, fatality, or bx what confederacy, every cata- 
of genuine furniture comes to her hand, every 
advertiſement of a, warehouſe newly. opened is in hen 
1 and ſhe knows before any of her neigh- 


when. the ſtock of. anꝝ mon Gearing eee 
to be fold cheap for ready money. 


Sucy intelligence, is to my dear one the Siren's frag. | 
No pen, no duty, no intereſt can withold, ber 
from a fale, from which ſhe always. returns r. 

"ating ber ſelf upon her dexterity At; a bargain ; the por 

ter lays down his en all,. ſhe diff daf be ber 
new acquiſitions, and f * ihe belt of the ay 
CORE where they ſhall be put, 

; N ot bear to have any "thing uncomplete, 

8 * waged neceſſitates ahottier 3, the has twenty 
Father-beds more than the can uſe, and a lite file has 
fpplicd her with a pr portionable number of Whitney 
Mankets, a large roll o linen for theets,, and five TE. 
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for every bed, which ſhe bought, becauſe the {eller told 
her, char if ne n Clear his ned be would let her 
have a 

Tuus by mers — kobieuion: a 
made narrower and narrower ; the dining- room is ſo 
crouded with tables that dinner ſcarcely can be ſerved; 
the parlour ĩs : decorated with ſo — of china, 
that I dare not ſtep within the door; at every turn of 
the ſtairs I have a clock, and half the windows of the 
upper — II FAY Honhtats ſet be- 
fore them. 

Tunis, however,” might me, if the would gra. 
tify her own inclinations without oppoſing mine. But I 
who am idle. am luxurious, and-ſhe condemns me to lire 
upon falt proviſion. She knows the loſs of buying im 
ſmall quantities, we have therefore whole hogs and 
quarters of oren Part of our meat is tainted before 
it is eaten, and part is thrown away becauſe it is ſpoiled; 
but ſhe perſiſts in her ſyſtem, and will never. mou oy 
* by ſingle pennyworths 

uE common vice of thoſe. who are ill gray = 
at more, is to neglect that which they already poſſeſs ; 
but from this failing my charmer is free. It is the great 
cate of her life, that the pieces of beef ſhould be boiled 
in the order in which they are bought; that the ſe- 
cond bag of peaſe ſhall not be opened. di the ficit are 
eaten; that every feather-bed ſhall he lain on in its 
turn; that the carpets ſhould be taken out of the cheſts 
once a month and bruſhed, and the rolls of linen open- 
ed now. and then before the fire. She is daily en- 
quiring after the beſt traps for mice; and keeps the 
rooms always ſcented by fumigations to deſtroy the 
| moths. She employs workmen, from time to time, to 
adjuſt fix clocks that never go, and clean. five jacks 
7 ruſt inthe gartet; and a woman in the next alley 
lives by ſcouring. the braſs and pewter, hieb . 
laid up to tarniſh again. 

SHE is always imagining ſome diſtant time in which 
the ſhall uſe whatever.ſhe accumulates ; ſhe has four 


Heling tes which ſhe cannot hang up in her 1 
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but which will be handſome in more loſty louis and 
— when we five is the counry we a 
ſe, becauſe when we hve in r 
brew our own beer. goil £9: 2k | 
Or this life I — . but knorr not 

how to change it ; all the married. men whom I conſul 
adviſe me to have patience; but ſome old/bachelors 
are of opinion, that ſince ſhe: loves ſales {a+ well, ſhe 
ſhould have a ſale of her own, and I have, I think, 
reſolved to open her hoards, and advertiſe an auction. 

1 _ Sir, 8 zig. HERR? 

. 1 nn n 
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HE * Aenne dn Aiſturb:the peace 

' mankind, are not about ends but means. We 
avs all.the ſame general defires, but how thoſe defires. 
ſhall be a ſhed will ſor ever be diſputed. The 
ultimate purpoſe of government is tem and inet 
of religion is arty; —ů — we 

but here we muſt part, to try, according to the endleſs 
varieties of paſſion and underſtanding combined with 
one another, every poſſible form of government,” hey 
every imaginable tenet of religion.” 
WI are told by Cumberland, that ede ap. 
plied to action or contemplation, is merely metaphori- 
cal; and that as a right line deſcribes the ſhorteſt paſ- 
ſage from point to point, ſo. a right action effects a 
— deſign by the feweſt means; and ſo likewiſe a: 
Wk opinion-is that which: conneRQs' diſtant truths, by 
3he* ſhorteſt train of intermediate prope 
To find the neareſt way from truth to e | 
from purpoſe to effect, not to uſe more inſtruments 
where fewer will be ſufficient, not to move by wheels. 
+ what will give En the — 


; 
4 
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the great proof of a healthful and vigorous mind, nei- 
ther feeble with helpleſs i ignorance, nor oveiburdened 
with uawelldy knowledge. 

Bur there are men who ſeem to thidk nothing: 10 
—— as to do com- 
in an uncommon manner; like Hudibras to 
tell a ee ot like the lady in Dr. Young's 
ſatires, to drink tea by ä — To quit the beaten 
track only becauſe it is known, and take a new path, 
however crooked or e a becauſe * emit Was. 
found out before. 

Ever man and waites with intent 16. be 
Adee and it can ſeldom happen but he that 
underſtands himſelf might convey his notions to ano 
ther, if, content to be underſtood, he did not ſeek to 

be admired; but when once he begins to contrive 
bow his ſentiments may be received, not with moſt 
eaſe to his reader, but with moſt advantage to- him-- 
ſelf, he then transfers his conſideration from words to 
ſounds, from ſentences to . 
more clegunt/beoomes leſv.inelligible + re i 

Ir is difficult to enumerate every 8 of WP? = 
whoſe labours counteraCt. themſelves. The man of 
exuberance and copiouſneſs, whodiffuſes every thought 
thro? ſo many diver ſities of expreſſion, that it is bot 
like water in a miſt The ponderous dictator of ſen- 
tences, Whole notions are delivered in the lump, and. 
are, like uncoined bullion, of more weight than uſe; 
The liberal illuſtrator, WhO ſhe-Ws by examples and: 
compariſons” what was clearly ſeen when it was firſt: 
propoſed ; and the ſtalely ſon of demonſtration, who- 
proves with mathematical nene, what Sahib. 
yet pretended to doubt; - 

TnkEkr is a mode of ſtyle for 1 48 "not 
that the maſtets of oratory have yet found a name, 
a ſtyle by which the moſt evident truths ate ſo o 


ſruredꝭ that they can. no de perceived, and the 
moſt familiar Propoſitions ſo diſguiled, that they can · 


not be known. . Every! other kind of eloquence is the 


dreſs of ſenſe, but this is the maſt, by which a true 
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-maſter- of his art will ſo. effectually conceal it, that a 
man will as eaſily miſtake his own poſitions if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he __ y_ ins 


nahen, e his neareſt acquaintance. 

ITuis ſtyle may be called the terrifick, bor irn chief 
intention is 10 terrify and amaze; it may be termed 
the repulſive, for its natural effect is to drive away the 
reader; or it may be diſtinguiſhed, in plain Engliſh, 
by the denomination of the. bugbear ſtyle, for it has 
more terror than danger, and will ter leſs om 
| able, as it is more nearly approached... 
A oTHER tell ber infant; that two and: two 
make four, the child remembers the propoſition, and 
ib able to count four to all the purpoſes. of lite, till 
the courſe of his education brings him among philo- 
ſophers, who. fright him from his former knowledge, 
by telling him that ee, is a certain aggregate of unites ;. 
that all numbers being the repetition of an unite, 
which, though not a = r itſelf, is the parent, root, 
or original wg or um four is the denomination aſ- 
on to a certain number of ſuch zepetitions... Ihe 
only danger is, left, when he firſt hears theſe dreadful: 
ſounds, the pupil ſhould rum away; if he has but che 
courage to ſtay till the concluſion, he will find that, 
when 1] ion has done its worſt, ate: 
A — example of this ſpecies of ;aloquence, . 

es — letters concerning mind. The author 
begins by declaring, that the — of things ate things 
that now e and ſhall be, and the things 
that ſtrictiy RR. In this poſition, «the. laſt. 
clauſe, — uſes ſomething. of the ſcholaſtick 
language, there is nothing but what. every man has. 
heard and i himſelf to. know. But who would. 
2 believe that ſome wonderful novelty i is preſented to 
his intellect, when he is afterwards told, in. the true 
wage — that the ares in the former ſenſe, are 
that lie between the 1AVE-BEENS And. SHALL- | 
nes. The nAvE-BEENS are things that are paſt; the 
© SHALL-BES are things that are to. come; andthe 
5 inge 
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things that Ak, in in the latter ſenſe, are things t that 
« have not been, nor ſhall be, nor ſtand in the midſt of 
+ ſuch as are before them or ſhall be after them. The 

„things that have been, and fall be, have reſpect to 
« preſent, paſt, and future. Thoſe Iikewiſe that now 
© axe have moreover place; that, for inſtance, which, 
6 js here, that which. is to, the 41 that which f Is to 
« the weſt.” | 
All this, my dear reader, i is very. ſtrange; . But 
though it be ſtrange, it is not new ; ſurvey theſe won- 
| derfuf ſentences again, and they will be found to con- 
tain nothing more than very plain truths, which till this 
author aroſe had Always been delivered in e lan 
guage 53115979 gd 


: 
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preparation of — ar that. iron is 
every, where: to be found; and that not only its proper 
ore is copioully treaſured in. the-caverns of the earth, 
ma that its particles are diſperſed. ene all other 
bodies. 

Ir the extent of the human view aould con 3 
che whole frame of the univerſe, I believe ix. would 
be found invariablx true, that providence, has 
that in. 5 enty, which the condition e life 
makes of greateſt. uſe ;. and that nothing is-penuriouſly 
imparted - placed far, from, the reach of, man, of 
which a more liberal diſtribution, or more eaſy ac: 
quiſition would. ĩncreaſe real and rational felicit yr. 

Inox is common, and. gold i is rare. Iron. contrib utes 
ſo much to ſupply the wants of nature, that its uſe 
conſtitutes much of the difference between ſavage and 
poliſhed life, between. the ſtate. of him that ſlumbers 
in European, palaces, and him that ſhelters himſelf in 
the cavities of a. rock. from the chilneſs of the night, 


r. 
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er the violence of the ſtorm. Gold cam never, be 
. into ſaws or axes; it can neither furniſh i in- 
ftruments of manufacture, "utenſils of agriculture, nor 
weapons of defence z its only quality is to ſhine, nd 
the value of its luſtre ariſes from its ſcarcity. _. 

 TuxoUG4ourT the whole circle, bot of natural 
and moral life, neceſſaries are as iron, and ſu ities 
as gold. What we Mp need we may readily obtain; 
O readily, that far the greater part has, in 
the wantonneſs of ab ory confounded natural with 
artificial deſires, and invented neceſſities for the ſake 
of employment, . becauſe the mind is impatient of in- 
action, and life is ſuſtained with ſo little labour, Fea 
the op of. idle time cannot otherwiſe be. ſup⸗ 
e plenty is the original. cauſe of many of our 
needs, and even the poverty which is ſo-frequent and 
diftreſsful in civilized nations, proceeds often from that 
change of manners which opulence has produced. 
makes us poor only when we want neceſſaries, 
but cuſtom gives the name: of poverty.! to, the * 
ſuperfluitics. 
Wuern Socrates paſſed through ſhops of toys and 
ornaments, he cried. out, How many things are here 
which I do not need -And the fame exclamation may 
every man make who furveys the common accommo- 
| dations of life. 
| SvetnrLoity and difficulty begin together. 0 
dreſs fobd for the ſtomach' is N the art is to irritate 
the palate When the ſtomach is ſofficed. A r hand. 
may build walls, form roofs, and Jay. floors, and pro- 
vide all that warmth and ſecurity. require; we only call 
the nicer artificers to carve the cornice, or to t 
the cieling. Such dreſs as may enable the wil mer 
endure the different ſeaſons, the moſt unenlightened 
nations have been able to procure, but the work of 
ſcience begins in the ambition of diſtinction, in vari- 
ations" of faſhion,” and emulation of ire Ay Corn 

gow with . culture, ihe arden Ts OT 
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are only employed to exalt the flavours of fruits and 
brighten the colours of flowers. 
Even of knowledge, thoſe parts are moſt eaſy, 
which are generally neceſſary. Tae intercourſe” of 
ſociety is maintained without the elegancies of language. 
Figures, criticiſins, and refinements are the work of 
thoſe whom-idleneſs' makes weary. of themſelyes/ ! The 
commerce of the world is carried on by eaſy methods 
of computation. Subtilty and ſtudy are required only 
when queſtions are invented merely to puzzle, and 
calculations are extended to ſhew the ſkill of the cal- 
culator. The light of the ſun is equally; beneficial to 
him, whoſe, eyes tell him that it moves, and to him 
whoſe reaſon; perſuades him that it ſtands ſtill. And 
plants grow with the ſame luxuriance, whether we 
ſuppoſe earth or water the patent of vegetation 
le we raiſe our thoughts to nobler enquiries, we 
ſhall ſtill find facility concurring-with: uſeſulneſs. No 
man needs ſtay to be virtuous, till the moraliſts have 
determined the eſſence of virtue; aur duty is made 
apparent by its proximate conſequences, tho the gene- 
ral and ultimate reaſon ſhould never be diſcovered. 
Religion may regulate the liſe of him to whom the 
Scotiſts and Thomiſts are alike unknown, and the 
aſſerters of fate and free will, however different in 
their talk, agree to act in the ſame manne. 
Ir is not my intention to depreciate the politer arts 
or abſtruſer ſtudies: That curioſity which always ſuc- 
ceeds eaſe and plenty, was undoubtedly! given us as a 
proof of capacity which our. preſent ſtate is not able 
to fill, as a preparative for ſome better mode of ex- 
itence, which ſhall furnith employment for the whole 
ſoul, and where pleaſure ſhall be adequate to our 
powers of fruition. In the mean time let us grate- 
fully acknowledge that goodneſs which grants us caſe 
at a cheap rate, Which changes the ſeafons, where 
ed, and gives the viciſſitudes of day and night to 
thoſe who never marked the tropicks, or numbered 
the conſtellations. i! = if © 1 
| No. 39. 
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Gixes ah: 8 of li dota: CON 
the condition of thoſe who are confined in gaolks by 
"their creditors, an enquiry” is faid to have been made, 
dy which it appears that more than wann enn 
are at this time priſoners for debt. | 
Wi often look with indifference on the focceliv 
parts of that, which, if the whole were ſeen together, 
would ſhake us with emotion. A'debtor' is dragged to 
priſon, for a moment, and then forgotten; ano. 
Say — and is loſt alike in the caverns of ob 
4 — the whole maſs of calamity riſes u 
«at once, when twenty thouſand reaſonable beet 
heard all in unneceſſary miſery, not by the 
| -infrmity of narur nature, but-the- milky or n 


policy, who can forbear * EW 
es, - 120 tt Ink: 1 


Tux is bein Jo vill afxleckionmey vehoggil) 
-we live in an age of commerce and computation ; lt 
us therefore coolly enquire, what is the ſum of eri 
which 1 eee of debtors hn, ia, a 


Ir to be the-opinies of the beer 
-that the inhabitants'of England do not — 
Lions, of which twenty thouſand is the three: bundreth 
part. What thall we ſay of the humanity or the wil- 
dom of a nation, that voluntarily facnifices one | inevery 
three hundred to lingering deftruRtion © © | 

Tus miforcmeof: as imbridecl;ids: nor cane} 
: 3 their influence to many; yet, if we conſider the effetts 
4: af conlanguinity and friendſhip, and the general rec 
1 | - procation of want: lun, which mar . 
Ki Lo eee eee 9 publiſhed; bat the 
| : | thor has ace found reaſon to heilen the calculation © _ 
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dear or neceſſary to another, it may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed, that every man languithing in priſon gives trou- 
ble of ſome kind to two others who love or need him. 
By this multiplication of miſery we ſee diftreſ; extended 
to the hundredth part of the whole ſocietx. 

Ir we eſtimate at a ſhilling a day what is loſt by the 
inaction and conſumed in the ſupport of each man thus 
chained down to involuntary idleneſs, the publick loſs 
will riſe in one year to three hundred thouſand: pounds; 
in ten years to more than a nes pars of our circula- | 


coin. 
1 au afraid that thoſe who are beſt acquainted: with 
the ſtate of out priſons,” will confeſs that my conjec- 
ture is too near the truth, when I fy that the 
corroſion. of refentment, the heavineſs of ſorrow, the 
corruption of confined air, the want of exerciſe; and 
ſometimes of food, the contagion of diſeaſes from which 
there is no retreat, and the ſeverity of tyrants againſt 
whom there can be no reſiſtance, and all the complica- 
ted horrors of 2 priſon, put an end every 15 to the 
life of one in four of thoſe 3 pk from the 
common comforts of human life. bus 2 
Tavs periſh yearly five thouſand: men, i | 
with ſorrow, conſumed by famine, or putrified by filthi; 
many of them in the moſt vigorous and uſeful part of 
life; for the thoughtleſs and imprudent are ety 
young, and the active and buſy ate ſeldom old. 
AccorninG:to the rule — received, which 
ſuppoſes that one in thirty dies yearly,” the race of man 
may be ſaid to be renewed- at the end of thirty years. 
Who would have believed till now, that of every Eng- 
bſh generation an hundred and fifty thouſand periſh in 
our mon That in every century, a nation eminent 
for ſcience, _—_— of commerce, ambitious of em- 
e, ſhould willingly loſe, in noiſome dungeons, five 
undred — 2% inhabitants: A number grea- 
ter than has ever been deſtroyed in the mazine by 
the peſtilence and ſword! _ 
A vexy late occurrence may ſhew us the value of 
the number which we thus condemn. * 


q —— * A 
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1 While, therefore. we detain twenty thou- 
in 


cies of erroneous piety, en nn wee 
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the re · eſtabliſument of the trained bands, twenty thou - 
ſand are conſidered as a force ſufficient againſt all ex 


priſon, we ſhut up in darkneſs and uſeleſſneſ 


two thirds of an army which ourſelves paige! equal to 
the defence of our country. | : 


Tun monaſtick inſtitutions. 1 3 often blamed, 


| as tending 10 retard the increaſe. of mankind. And 


perhaps retirement t rarely to be permitted, ex- 
—— 3-4 thoſe — x irate A is conſiſtent with ab. 
ſtraction, and who, tho ſolitary, will not be idle; to 
thoſe whom infirmity: makes uſeleſs to the common- 
wealth, or to thoſe. who have paid their due propot- 
tion to ſociety, and who, having lived for others, may 
de — diſmiſſed to live for: themſelves: But 
whatever be the evil or the folly: of theſe retreats, 
thoſe have no right to cenſure them whoſe priſons con- 
[tain wag; numbers than the monaſteries of other 


; - countries. It is; ſurely, Jeſs: foolith and leſs criminal 


to permit ination than compel: it; to comply wich 
-doubtful opinions of than. condemn to cer- 
tain and apparent miſery; to indulge the extravagan- 


temptations to wick 

Tu miſery of gaols is not 9 — 
filled with every corruption-which poverty and: wick- 
edneſs can generate between them; with all the ſhame- 
leſs and profligate enormities that can be produced by 
the impudence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the 
malignity of deſpair. In a priſon: the awe of the pub- 
lick eye is loſt, and the of the law is ſpent; 
there are few fears; there are no bluſnes. The leud 
inflame the lewd, the audacious harden the audacious. 
Every one fortifies himſelf as he can againſt his own 
ſenſibility, endeavours: to praQtiſe on others the arts 


which are practiſed on himſelf; and gains the kindneſs 


of his aſſociates by ſimilitude of manners. 
Tuvs ſome fink amidft their miſery, and others. 
furvive only to propagate villainy. It may be hoped 


| that — length W 
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this power of ſtarving and depraving one another: 
But, if there be any reaſon why this inveterate evil 
_ not be removed in our age, which true policy 
has enlightened beyond any former time, let thoſe, 
whoſe writings form the | opinions and the practices of 
their contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the reproach 
of ſuch impriſonment from the debtor to the creditor, 
till univerſal infamy ſhall purſue the wretch, whoſe 
wantonneſs of power, or revenge of diſappointment, 
condemns another to torture and to ruin; till he ſhall - 
be hunted through the world as an enemy to man, and bo 
find in riches no ſhelter from contempt: - © . a 
Sunel v, he whoſe debtor. has periſbed in priſon, 
though he may acquit himſelf of deliberate murder, 
muſt at leaſt have his mind clouded: with diſcontent; 


when he conſiders how ak another has ſuffered from 


him; when he thinks on the wife bewailing her huſ⸗ 
band, or the children begging the bread which their 
father would have earned. If there are any made ſo 
obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve. — 3 
conſequences without dread or pity, I muſt leave then 
to be awakened by gg other n ons 11 8 
to ne nay == : 
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SIR,. 


- thoſe, Who have nothing to do, or ha do n 
ching, I ſuppoſe it has not eſcaped” your 0 ion, 


that the bracelet, an ornament of great antiquity, * 10 


been for lows uu revived N Gr 4981 0 
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Tur genius of our nation is ſaid, I know not for 


what reaſon, to appear rather in improvement than in. 
vention. The bracelet was known in the earlieſt ages; 
but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, ora cluſter of 
Jewels, and ſhewed nothing but the wealth or vanity 
of the wearer, till our ladies, by carrying pictures on 


their wriſts, made their ornaments works of fancy and 


exerciſes of judgment 
Tuis addition of art to luxury is one of the innu- 
merable proofs that might be given of the late increaſe 


of female erudition ; and I have often congratulated 
myſelf that my life has happened at a time when thoſe, 


on whom ſo much of human felicity depends, have 


learned to think as well as ſpeak, and when reſpect 
taken poſſeſſion of the eat, while love is entering at 
5 e eye. 8 j , * 4 3 185 


1 Hav obſerved, that, even by the ſuffrages of 
their own ſex, thoſe ladies are accounted wiſeſt, who 


do not yet diſdain to be taught; and therefore 1 ſhall 


offer a few hints for the completion of the bracelet, 
without any dread of the fate of Orpheus. 


To the ladies who wear the pictures of their huſ- 
bands or children, or any other near relations, I can 
offer nothing more decent or more proper: It is rea- 
ſonable to believe that ſhe intends at leaſt to perform 
her duty, who carries a perpetual excitement to recol- 
lection and caution, whoſe own ornaments muſt up- 
braid her with every failure, and who, by any open 

violation of her engagements, .muſt for ever forfeit her 


bracelet. 


Yer 1 know not whether it is the intereſt of the 


huſband to ſollicit very earneſtly a place on the brace- 
let. If his image be nor in the heart, it is of ſmall avail 
to hang it on the hand. A huſband encircled with, 


diamonds and rubies may gain ſome eſteem, but will 
never excite love. He that thinks himſelf moſt: ſecure 
of his wife, ſhould be fearful of perſecuting her conti- 
nually with his preſence- The joy of life is variety; 
the tendereft love requires to be rekindled by inte- 


2 xt — 
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vals of abſence, and fidelity herſelf will be weatied 
with transferring her eye only from the ſame man to 
the ſame picture. | a 


* 


In many countries 


che condition of every woman 


is known by her dreſs.” Marriage is rewarded wit 


ſome honourable diſtinQion which celibacy is forbid- 
den to uſurp. Some fuch information a bracelet might 
afford. The ladies might enroll themſelves in diſtin _ 
claſſes, and carry in open view'the' emblems of their 


order. The bracelet of the authoreſs may exhibit the 
muſes in a grove of laurel ; the honſewife may ſhew 
Penelope with her web; the votreſs of a ſingle life 35 


may carry Urſula with her troop of virgins; the 


ſter may have fortune wich her wheel; and thoſe wo- 
men that have no character at all may diſplay a field 


of white enamel, as imploring help to fill up the va- 


28 44 


cuity. 


Turn is a ſet of ladies who have outlived ' moſt 
animal pleafures, and having nothing rational to put 
in their place, ſolace with cards the loſs of what time 


has taken away, and the want of what wiſdom, hav- 


ing never been courted, has never given. For theſe 


now not how to provide a proper decoration. "Th 


cannot be numbered among the gameſters; for though 


they are always at play, they play for nothing, 
and never riſe to the dignity of hazard or the reputa- 


tion of ſkill. They neither love nor are loved, and 
cannot be ſuppoſed to contemplate any human 14. N 

with delight. Vet though they deſpair to pleaſe, 
they always wiſh to be fine, and therefore cannot be 
without a bracelet. To this fiſterhood I can recom- - 
mend nothing more likely to pleaſe them than the 
king of clubs, a perſonage very comely and majeſtick, 


who will never meet their eyes without reviving the 
thought of ſome paſt or future party, and who may 
be diſplayed in the act of dealing with grace and pro- 
piety. 4. $534 + - 8 4 

Bur the bracelet which might be moſt eaſily intro 


duced into general uſe, is a convex mirror, in 
which the lady may fee herſelf whenever ſhe W 


8 


2 * 
* 
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het hand. This will be a perpetual ſource of deli 
Other ornaments are of uſe only in public, wy. 
will furniſh gratifications to Grade. This will ſhew 
a face that muſt always pleaſe ; ſhe. who is followed by 
admirers, will carty about her a perpetual juſtification 
of the. public voice ; and ſhe who paſles without no- 
tice may appeal from e to her. own eee. 

But I know not why the Privilege of the 83 
ſhould be confined to women ; it was in former ages 
worn by heroes in battle; and as modern ſoldiers ate 
always diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour of dreſs, I ſhould re- 
joice to ſee the — added to the cockade,, - 

1x hope of this ornamental innovation, I — 4 
ſome thoughts upon military bracelets. There is % 
E more heroic than —— and therefore 1 ſhould 

to, ſee the ſons: of England marching in the 
field, every man with the picture of a woman of ho- 
| noe bound upon. his hand. But ſince in the army, as 
every where elſe, there will always be men who love 
nobody but themſelves, or whom no woman of ho- 
nour will permit to love her, there is a neceſſity of 
ſome.other diſtinctions and devices. 

Inaux read of a prince who, having, loſt a tonn, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning ſhouted in 
his ear till it ſhould be recovered. For the fame pur- 

ſe I think the proſpect of Minorca might be proper- 
* worn on the hands of ſome of our generals: Others 
— delight their countrymen, and dignify themſelves, 
with a view of Rochefort, as it appeared to them at 
ſea; And thoſe that ſhall return from the conqueſt of 
America, may exhibit the warehouſe. of, Frontenac, 
with an inſcription denoting, that it was taken in leſs . 
_—_ en "—_ 507 11 W een Went men. 
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public tranſaQions, more minute and domeſtic 
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 Gentvs is ſhewn' only by invention. The man 
who firſt took advantage of the general curioſity that 
was excited by a fiege or battle, to betray the readers 
of news into the knowledge of the ſhop, where the beſt 
puffs and powder were to be fold, was undoubtedly 
a man of great fapacity, and profound ſkill in the na- 
ture of man. But when he had once ſhewn the way, 
it was eafy to follow him; and every man now knows 
a ready method of informing the publick of all that 
he deſires to buy or ſell, whether his wares be mate- 
rial or intellectual; whether he makes cloaths, or 
teaches the mathematics; whether he be a tutor that 
wants a pupil, or a pupil that wants a tutor. 
WrartEvesr is common is defpiſed. Advertiſe- 
ments are now fo numerous that they are very negli- 
gently peruſed, and it is therefore become. neceſſary 
to gain attention by magnificence of promiſes, and by 
eloquence ſometimes ſublime and ſometimes pathetic. 
PromisE, large promiſe, is the foul of an ad- 
vettiſement. I remember a waſh-ball that had a 
quality truly wonderful, it gave an exquiſite edge to 
the razor. And there are now to be ſold for ready 
money only, ſome Duvets for bed-coverings, of down, 
beyond compariſon ſuperior to what is called Otter 
down, and indeed ſuch, that its many excellencies 
cannot be here ſet forth. With one excellence we are 
made acquainted, * it is warmer than four or five blank- 


* ets, and lighter than one.” | 
| Tree are ſome, however, that know the preju- 
dice of mankind in fayour of modeſt ſincerity. The 
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vender of the Beautifying Fluid ſells a lotion that re. 
pels pimples, waſhes away freckles, ſmooths the ſkis, 
and plumps the fleſh ; and yet, with a generous ab- 
horrence of oſtentation, confeſſes, that it will not re- 
fore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty. - . 

Tux true pathos of advertiſements muſt have ſunk 
deep into the heart of every man that remembers the 
80 ſhewn by the ſeller of the Anodyne Necklace, for 
the eaſe and ſafety of poor toothing infants, and the 
affection with which he warned every mother, that 
ſhe would never forgive herſelf if her infant ſhould 
periſh without a necklace. + | 
_ TI cannot. but remark to the celebrated author 
who gave, in his notifications of the Camel and Dro- 
medary, ſo many ſpecimens of the genuine ſublime, 
that there it now arrived another ſubje& yet more 
worthy of his pen. A famous Mohawk Indian war- 
< rior, who took Dieikaw the French general priſo- 
ner, dreſſed in the ſame manner with the native In- 
dians when they go to war, with his face and body 
painted, with his ſcalping knife, tom-ax, and al 
other implements of war: A fight worthy the curio- 
< fity of every true Briton!” This is a very powerful 
deſcription ; but a critic of great refinement would 
fay that it conveys rather horror than terror. An In- 
dian, dreſſed as he goes to war, may bring company 
together; but if he carries the ſcalping knife and tom- | 
ax, there are many true Britons that will never be per- 


” 


ſuaded to ſee him but through a grate. _ C 
Ir has been remarked by the ſeverer judges, that 
the ſalutary ſorrow of tragick ſcenes is too foon effaced 
by the. merriment of the Epilogue ; the ſame 1ncon- 
venience ariſes-from the improper diſpoſition of adver- 
tiſements The nobleft objects may be fo aſſociated 
as to be made ridiculous. - The Camel and Drome- 
dary themſelves might have loſt much of their dignity 
between the true flower of Muſtard and the original 
Daffy's Elixir; and 1 could not but feel ſome in- 
dignation when I found this illuſtrious Indian Warriot 
immediately ſucceeded by * a freſh parcel of Dublin 
© butter.” To 1 1 75 i 

HE | 


| altercation which at preſent 


paper with thoſe, of the king of Pruſſia, and the em- 
peror of Germany, and endeavour to make himſelf 
vorthy of ſuch aſſociation. | 


up the papers of the day merely becauſe others neglect 
them, and in time they will be ſcarce. When theſe 


numberleſs contradictions be reconciled, and how ſhall 
enough for me to have hinted my defire that theſe 


tions. 


dice-makers of the preſent age. 
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Tut trade of advertiſing is now ſo near to perfec- 


| tion, that it is not eaſy to propoſe any improvement. 


But as every art ought to be exerciſed in due ſubor- 
dination to the publick good, I cannot but propoſe it 
as a moral queſtion to theſe maſters of the publick 
ear, whether they do not ſometimes play too wan- 
tonly with our paſſions, as when the regiſter of lottery 
tickets invites us to his ſhop by an account of the prize 
which he ſold laſt year; and Whether the advertiſing 
controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity of language with- 
out any adequate provocation; as in the diſpute about 
Straps for Razors, now happily ſubſided, and in the 
ubſiſts concerning Eau de 
Luce. dS trait c 
| In an advertiſement. _ allowed to every man to 
ſpeak well of himſelf, but I know not why he ſhould 
aſſume the privilege of cenſuring his neighbour. He 
may proclaim his own virtue or ſkill, but ought not 
to exclude others from the fame pretenſions. 

Every man that advertiſes his own excellence, 
ſhould write with ſome conſciouſneſs of a character 
which dares to call the attention of the publick.., He 
ſhould remember that his name is to ſtand in the ſame 


"+ 


Some regard is likewiſe to be paid to poſterity. < 
There are men of diligence and curioſity who treaſure 


collections ſhall be read in another century, how will 
fame be poſſibly diftributed among the tailors and bod- 

SURELY theſe things deſerve contditatiis It is 
abuſes may be rectified; but ſuch is the ſtate of na- 


ture, that what all have the right of doing, any 
vill attempt without ſufficient care or due qualifics- 


- 
- 
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+ Wink lid e ee ot 
1 haps e imparted to the pub- 
lick, but I could not perfuade myſelf to ſuppreſs it, 
becauſe I think I know the ſentiments to be ſincere, 


and I fee] no diſpoſition to provide for this day Y 
other entertainment. - 


e 


At tu quiſquis e eris, miſers ui "RIS poetæ 
"  * Credideres fletu funern digna tuo, 
e paſtrems tibi fit flendi cauſa, fluatque 
| Lenis inoffenſo witaque 3 grade. | 


Whoc'er bewails the wretched poets doom, 
And ſheds a tear of pity on his tomb; 

- May he no more of forrow taſte, or weep ; | 
24 ©. Oba By Big ile, nk okay 


be. Mr. 1DbLER. 
JoTwiTHSTANDING the warnings of philoſo- 
A. N- phers, and the daily examples of loſſes and miſ- 
fortunes which life forces upon our obſervation, ſuch 
is the abſorption of our thoughts in the buſineſs of the 
preſent day, ſuch the reſignation of our reaſon to emp- 
ty hopes of future felicity, or ſuch our unwillingneſs 
to foreſee what we dread, that every calamity comes 
ſuddenly upon us, and not only preſſes us as a bur- 
then, but cruſhes as a blow. 

Turze are evils which bappen gut of the common 
courſe of nature, againſt which it is no reproach not 
to be provided. A flaſh of lightning intercepts the 
traveller in his way. The concuſſion of an earth- 

JR heaps the ruins ; of cities upon their inhabitants. 

ut other miſeries time brings, though filently yet vi- 


ſibly 
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fibly forward by i its even lapſe, which yet approach us 
unſeen becauſe we turn our eyes away, and ſeize vs 
unreſiſted, becauſe we could not arm ourſelves againſt 
them, but by ſetting them before us. 

Fuar it is vain to fhrink from what cannot be 
voided, and to hide that from | ourſelves which muſt 
ſome time be found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect; and perhaps none more than 
the ſpeculative reaſoner, het thoughts are always 
from home, whoſe eye -wanders over life, whoſe fan- 

ey dances after meteors of happineſs kindled by itſelf, 
and who 2 thing rather _ his own. 
ſlate. £32 48 
| Nortnine is more evident than that thei dec of 
age muſt terminate in death; yet there is no man, ſays 
Tully, who does not believe. that he may yet live 
another year; and there is none Who does not, upon 

the ſame iple, hope another year for his parent 
or his friend; dut the fallacy will be in time detected; 

the laſt year, the laſt day muſt come. It has come 
and is paſt. The life which made my on liſe plea- 
fant is at an end, and he 1 een - Wander 

by proſpects. 

Tux loſs of a end upon whoad the» bean was 
fixed, to whom every wiſh and endeayour tended, is 
a ſtate of dreary deſolation in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itſelf, and finds nothing but emp- 
tineſs and horror. The blameleſs life, the oo ten- 
derneſs, the pious ſimplicity, the modeſt ref pnation, _ 
the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, ate TE + 
bered only to add value to the loſs, to aggravate re- 
pr for what cannot be amended, to deepen ſorrow 

or what cannot be recalled 

Tazsz are the calamities by which ovidence 
gradually difengages us from, the love of life.- Other 


evils fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate 3 but. 
irreparable privation leaves nothing to exerciſe reſolu- 
tion or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, 
rel uk is left us here but e 92 
gri 


* 3 . Yor 
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Ter ſuch is the courſe of nature, that whoever 
| lives long muſt outlive thoſe whom he loves and ho- 
nours. Such is the condition of our preſent exiſtence, 
that life muſt one time loſe its aſſociations, and every 
inhabitant of 'the earth muſt walk downward to the 
grave alone and unregarded, without any partner of 
. his joy or grief, without any intereſted witneſs of his 
misfortunes or ſucceſs. _ 

MiseORTUNE, indeed, he may yet feel, for where 
is the bottom of the miſery of man? But what is 
ſucceſs to him that bas none to enjoy it. Happineſs 
is not found in ſelf-contemplation ; it is perceived only 
when it is reflected from another. 

\ Ws know little of the ſtate of departed ſouls, be- 
cauſe ſuch knowledge is not neceſſary to a good life. 
Reaſon deſerts us at the brink of the grave, and can 
ive no further intelligence. Revelation is not whol- 
ly ſilent. © There is joy in the eis of Heaven. over 
one finner that repenteth; and ſurely this joy is not 
incommunicable to ſouls diſentangled from the body, 
and made like angels. 

Lr hope Sr dictate, what * does 
mal confute, that the union of ſouls may Fill remain; 
and that we who are ſtruggling with ſin, ſorrow, and 
infirmities, may have our part in the attention and 
kindneſs of thoſe u ho have finiſhed their courſe and 
are now n their reward. 

Tus are the great oceaſions which force the 

mind to take reſuge in religion: When we have na 
help in ourſelves, what can remain but that we look 
up toa higher and a greater power ; and to what hope 
may we not raiſe our eyes and hearts, when we conſi 
der that the greateſt power is the belt. 
- SURELY there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not ſeek ſuccour in the goſpel. which has brought 
life and immortality to light. The precepts of Epicu- 
rus, who teaches us to endure what the laws of the 
univerſe make neceſſary, may ſilence but not content 
us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look 
with indifference on external things, may diſpoſe us Ln 
141 BE | con 


* 
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conceal our ſorrow, but cannot aſſuage it. Real al- 

teviation of the loſs of friends, and rational tranquillity 
in the proſpect of our own diſſolution, can be received 
only from the promiſes of him in whoſe hands are life 
and death, and from the aſſurance of another and het- 
ter ſtate, in Which all tears will be wißed from the 
eyes, and the whole ſoul ſhall be filled with joy. Phi- 
lolophy may infuſe m nem but region _ can 
give patience. | 
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T' HE ſubject of the following Werl is not Sly 
unmentioned by the RawpLeR. The SextcTA- 


10x has alſo a letter containing a caſe. not much dif- 
ferent. 1 hope my correſpondent's performance is 
more an effort of genius, than effuſion of the paſſions ; ; 
and that ſhe hath rather attempted to paint fome 


ible diſtreſs, than . feels the evils which the bas 
deſcribed. 88 
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7 HERE is a cet eee which; wer 
tainly known both to you and your predeceſ- 
ſors, has been little taken notice of in your papers; L 
mean the ſnares that the bad behaviour of parents ex- 
tends over the paths of life which their children are 
to tread after them; and as I make no doubt but the 
lor holds the ſhield for virtue, as well as the glaſs 
for folly, and that he will employ his leiſure dals as. 
wuch to. his own ſatisfaction in warning” his readers 
Fe ay danger, as in laughing them out of a faſhion: 
or this TEA on I am tempted to aſk admittance for 
. 1e - | ; a >> L my 


n 


we 
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my ſt in your en he ee See 
e but —__ 2 the honeſt. wiſh of warning 
others to ſhun the track which] am n lead me 
at laſt to ruin; 

I the child of. a father, [aohis; haridg ae 
kred i in one ſpot in the country where he was born, 
and having had no genteel education himſelf, thoug 
no qualifications in the world deſirable but as th | 
up to fortune, and no learning neceflary to happineſs 
but ſuch as might moſt 8 teach me to make 
the beft market of myſe 1 was unfortanateh 
a beauty, to a full — 7 which my father took care 
to flatter me; and having, when very young, put mie 
to a ſchool in the country, afterwards tranſpl anted me 
to another in 28 at the inſtigation of his friends, 
where his 4A -judged fondneſs let me remain no longer 
than to learn ju enough experience to convince me 
of the fordidneſs of his Ev? to give me an idea of 
F ons which my prele nt ako will never fuf- 
fer me to reach, and to teach me füffclent morals to 

7 to deſpiſe what is th tho it K in a r or e 

vs equipped (as he thought complete 

life, 71 hat wore Poke into then country, and lived 
with him and my mother in a ſinall village, within a 
few miles of the county town ; where I mixed, at firſt 
with reluctance, among company which, tho? I never 
deſpiſed, I could not approve, as they were brought 
up with ones inclinations, and narrower views-than 
my OWN. father took great pains, to ſhew me 

every 4 My fa at his own houſe, and at ſuch pub- 
lick diverſions, as the country afforded : He frequent- 
ly told the people all he had was. for his daughter; 
took care to repeat the civilities I had received from 
all his friends. in London; told how much I Was ad- 

mired, and all his little ambition could ſuggeſt zv ſet 
me in a ſtronger light. 5 ' 

T avs, have . continued N oP out {= ſale, 25 * | 
may call it, and doomed, by parental authority, ton. 
tate little better than that of proſtitution: I look on 

myſelf as growing cheaper every hour, and am * 
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all that honeſt pride, that modeſt, confidence in which - 
the virgin dignity conſiſts. Nor does my misfortune 
ſtop here: Tho many would he too generous to im- 
pute the follies of a father to a child whoſe heart has 
{et her above them; yet 1 am afraid the moſt charita- 
ble of them. will hardly chink ir poſlible for, me to be 
a daily ſpetnreſs of his, yices. without, tacily allowing 
them, and at laſt conſenting to them; as the, eye of the 
frighted infant is, by degrees, reconciled to the datk- 
neſs, of which at firſt it was afraid. It is a common 
2 he himſelf muſt very well know, that vices, 
ike diſeaſes, are often hereditary; and that the pro- 
perty of the one is to infect the manners, as the, other 
poiſons che ſprings of life. 
ver this, tho bad, is not the worſt; my father 
deceives himſelf in the hopes of the very child he has 
brought into the world; he ſuffers his houſe to be 
the ſeat of drunkenneſs, riot, and irreligion 5 who ſe- : 
duces, almoſt. in my ſight, the menial ſervant; con- 
verſes with the proſtitute, and cortupts the wife! 
Thus I, who from my earlieſt: dawn of reaſon was 
taught to think that at my, approach every eye ipark- 
led with pleaſure, or was dejected as conſcious,of ſu: 
perior charms, am excluded from ſociety, thro' fear 
teſt I thould partake, if not of my father's crimes, at 
leaſt of his reproach. - Is a parent, who is ſo little ſol- 
licitous for the welfare of a child, better than a pirate 
who turns a wretch a-drift in a boat at ſea without a 
ſtar to ſteer by, or an anchor to hold it faſt? Am I 
not to lay all my miſeries at thoſe doors which ought 
to have open d only for my protection? And if doomed. 
to add at laſt one more to the number of thoſe wretch- 
es whom neither the world nor its law befriends, 
may I not juſtly ſay that I have been awed, 12 a pas 
rent into ruin? But tho' a parent's power is ſcreened. 
from inſult and violation by the very words of heaven, 
yet ſurely no laws, divine or human, forbid me to te- 
move myſelf from the malignant ſhade of a plant that 
poiſons all around it, blaſts the bloom of youth, 
n HE A G 5 c.hecks 
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checks its improvements, and makes all its flowrets 
fade: But to whom can the "wretched, can the de- 
veer fly? For me to fly a father's houle is to be 
r: Thave only one comforter —— my anxie- 
this a pious relation, who: bids me appeal to heaven 
for a witneſs to my juſt intentions, fly as a deſerted 
wretch to its pretection; and being aſked: who my 
father is, point, like the ancient r eee Neun bs. 
finger to the heavens. 
Tur hope in whichT wiſe this, i is, that you will 
ive it a place in your” paper; and as your eſſays 
Pinedtmes find find their way into the country, that my 
father may read my ſtory there; and, if not for his 
own ſake. yet for mine, ſpare to perpetuate that work 


- of calamities to me, the toſs of character, from which 


all bis diſſimulation has not been able to reſcue him- 
ſelf Tell the world, Sir, that it is poſſible for virtue 
to keep its throne unſtaken-without- any other guard 
than itſelf; that it is poſſible: to maintain that purity 
of thought ſo neceſſary to the - coippletion of human. 
excellence even in the inidſt of temptations; when 
they have no friend within, nor are aſſiſted by the 
voluntary indulgence of vicious thoughts. 

Ix the inſertion of a ſtory like this does not break 
in on the plan of your paper, you have it in your 
* o be a better: Friends as ra —— 20 TH 
| "BR DIT A. 
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Tu HE ela 4 neh ae from ade 
poſition of the earth which we inhabit with 
reſpect ta the other planets, afford much employment 
to mathematical ſpeculation, by which it has been diſ- 
covered, that no other conformation of the ſyſtem 


| end have given ſuch commedious Eiftributions of 


git | 
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light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleaſure to ſo 
great a part of n er Bit c 
Ir may be perhaps obleryed. by the moraſiſt, with 
equal reaſon, that our globe ſeems particularly, fitted 
for the reſidence of a being, placed here only for a. 


F 
6 . 


hort tim, whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf to a higher, 
and happier ſtate of exiſtence, by uncemitted. vigilance 


Ss > 


of caution;. and. activity of virtue. 


A, 


fs 


us form. 
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dot Mew tat the day is walking; if the change of 
ſeaſons did not im ns upon us the flight B's 
enen of duration equal to days and y 
lide  unobſetyed. "IF: che” parts of tire w his 
not Yatiouſly coloured; we ſhould never Uitert their 
departure or furctMon, but thould live thoughtleſe'vf | 
the paſt, and careleſs of the future, without will, 
and perhaps without power to comp te the periods of 
A to — 9p 'The' < : 8 * L i already * lo 
wat that w may probab remiafſn.” ee | 
Bor the cbu "or ine e "ality Hd it 
4's bien HON d 'by the birds of pallags ao by 
Banton who feht rai def Bath very eite aden 
dial inſtinet: there ate Eumat beings, whoſe” lads 
guage does not fop 4 7 if wich words by which they 
can number five, but I have tend of none that have 
not names for day and night, for ſummer and winter. 
* ir is reel that cheſe admonitions of nature, 
evet fordble;” howevet immpörtuna te, 1 15 oft teh 
9285 and cat many” who" mark with fu A 
che couffe of ifitle, = en Hage fittle enfibilleh of 
the detfide of Me." Eber) man has fomethitig to do 
which he neglects ; every, man has faults to conquer 
which he delays to codibar.” 
80 little 40 We. accuſtom our ſelves to Eoniider the 
effects of eite) chat things neceffiry and cerjaiti often 
ſurprize us like unexpected contin; on jes. | We leave 
the beauty in her booth, and, aftet an abfence of 
twenty ears, 'Wbnder, at our a Os 1 kind her fad- 
ed. e meet thoſe Whom we left children, and can 
ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to treat them as men. The 
traveller viſits in age thofe countries thro' which he 
* in hi 2. he: „and hopes for metriment at the 
(þ e mah of bu ineſs, wearied with: un- 
2 der, proſperity, tetires to the town of his nati- 
vity, and expects to play away the laft fears With the 
tompanions of his childhood, and re over Youth in 
the fields where he once was young. _ 
Fon this inattention, ſo general and ſo Wilcke. 
vous, let it be every man ſtudy to exeinpt Mae 
t 
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Let him that deſites to ſee others happy, make haſte to 
give. while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember that 
rriotnent of detay takes away fomething from the 

value of his benefaction- And let him who purp 
bis own bappineſb, Teflet;/ that While he forms bis 
aal a P om * the ee ee when 
| Cie 320) iin bots: 
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E MO Nr is, beg the aculties 'bf'the'hw- 
man mind, that of which ve mate the moſt 
AM ue; or rarher that of which the agency is" 
inceſſant or perpetual Memory is the "primary and 
fundamental power, without which there could be no 
other intellectual Gperatibn. Judgement and Ratioins- 
tion fuppt ſe foitething' atieaty kfb win, and draw their 
deciſtons only from expetiefce. ITtragination ſeſects 
ideas from the tteafures of temenibrance. and pro- 
duces novelty only by varied combinations.” We do 
not even form conjectutes of diftant, or anticipations | 
of future one but by conclt din What he, 
from what 1 is paſt Bid E "4 e ee 

Taz two Ute of memory Fr dolle gtd Hal &. 
ſtribution; by one images are accumulated, and by the 
other CANDY for uſe. Collection is always the em- 
ployment of dur firſt cars, and diſtribution comme 

that of our advanced age. * 
To collect and repoiite the bee Webs ro : 
is far the moſt pleaſing part of mental occupation. 
are paturalſy elighted with novelty,] and there 0 
time when all that we ſte s heW. - When firſt we enter 
into the world, er, we turn our eyes, they 
meet knowledge - ch pleafure at her ſide; eve ery G. 
verſity of nature p d in upon the ſoul; neither 

ſearch nor labour are neceſſary; we have nothing 
more to do than to open our eyes, and curioſity is 
gratified, Mock 


An, 
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Mocn of pleaſure which the fixſt ſuryey of 
Wan n 3 


n aadition. 
ae erchne 


we all — a time — nature FO As 4 — 
taſted gratifications, that every excurſion, gave dete 
which can now be found no longer, when _—_ noiſe 
of a torrent, the ruſtle of a-wood, the ſong of birds, 
or the play of lambs, had power to fill the attention, 
and all perception of the courſe of time. 
Bor theſe eaſy pleaſures are ſoon at an end; _ 
have ſeen in a very little time ſo much, that we call- 
out for new objects of. obſervation, and endeavour to 
ſind variety in. books and life But ſtudy is laborioys, 
and not always ſatis factory; and converſation. has its. 
pains as well as W we are willing to learn, but. 
— — ge be taught; we are pained by 1 ene x 


pupillage men a commonly ke 
candies free about the Emde of life, by ſhutting 
up the avenues-of intelligence, and reſolving. to ret. 
in their preſent ſtate; and they, whoſe ardour of en- 
quiry continues longer, find ES inſenſibly for- 
ſaken by their inſtructors. As every man advan es in 
life, the proportion between thoſe that are younger, 
and that axe older. than himſelf, is comtĩinually changing; 5 
and he that has lived half a century, finds few that da- 
not require from him that information which. he 85 
expected from thoſe that went before him. 
Tre it is that the magazines of. memory ue 
| and the ſtores of. accumulated knowledge 
are diſplayed by vanity or benevolence,. or in. honeſt- 
commerce of. mutual. intereſt.” Every man Wants 
others, and. is therefore glad d When he is wanted by 
them. And as few. men will-endure the labour of in- 
tenſe meditation without. neceſſity, he that has learned. 
h for his profit or his hong, Ko, endeavours. 
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Taz pleaſure of recollecting ſpeculative notions 
would not be much leſs than that of gaining them, if 
they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 

ages of life; but ſuch is the neceſfary coneatena- 
tion of our thoughts, that good and evil are linked to- 
gether, and no pleaſure: recurs but affociated with 
pain. Every. revived idea reminds us of a time, when 
ſomething was enjoyed that is now loſt, when ſome 
hope was yet not blaſted,” when ſome urpoſe had 705 
not languilhed into wg or indiiference. _ 
 WarerTHER it be-that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or, what is in the eyent juſt the ſame; that 
evil makes deeper impreſſion than good, it is certain 
that few can review the time paſt without heavineſs of 
heart. He' remembers many calamities incurred by 
folly, many opportunities loſt by negligence. The 
ſhades of the dead riſe up before him, and he laments 
the companions of his youth, the partners af his 

amuſements, the aſſiſtants of his en whom the 
HANS of death has ſnatched. away. 
ED an offer was made to *Fhemiſtocles of 
2 the art of memory, he anſwered, that 
rather with for the art of forgetfulneſs. He 
oh his imagination haunted by phantoms of miſer 
which he was unable to- ſuppreſs, and would gladly 
have calmed his thoughts with ſome oblivious antidote. 
In this we all reſemble one another; the hero and the 
ſage are, like vulgar mortals, overburthened by the 
weight of life, all ſhrink from recollection, and all wore 
for an. art of ns | Fa 
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HERE is 05 many msd CY | Kid * 
exerted to the diſadvantage of themſelves; 4 
deſire to be praiſed for ſuperior acuteneſs, diſcovered 


only in the degradation of their ſpecies, or eenſure of 
their count. Dera- 
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Deriuxr ION is ſufficiently.copious. The general 
lampooner of mankind may find long exerciſe Tor his 
85 wit in the defects of nature, the vexations of 
the follies of opinion, and the corruptions of prac- 
ice But fiction is eaſier than diſcernment and, moſt 
of theſe writers ſpare themſelves the labour of enquiry, 
and exhauſt their virulence upon imaginary! cri 
which, as they never. exiſted; can never be Ws 

Tur the painters find no encouragement. among 

the Engliſh for any other works than portraits, has 
imputed, to national ſelfiſhneſs. - Iis yain, /fays 
the ſatyriſt, to ſet before any Engliſhman the ſcenes of | 
landſcape, or the heroes. of hiſtory; nature and anti- 
quity are nothing i in his eye; he has no value but for 
himſelf, nor deſires any copy but of his own form. 
Wos vx is delighted with bis own picture muſt 
derive. his pleaſure from the pleaſure of another, 
Every man is always preſent, to himſelf, and has, there- 
"ag little need of his own reſemblance ; nor can de- 
fire it, but for the ſake of thoſe whom he loves, and 
by whom; be hopes to be remembred. This uſe of 
the art is a natural and reaſonable conſequence « of affec- 
tion, and. though, like other human actions, it is often 
complicated with pride, yet even ſuch pride is more 
laudable, than that by which palaces are covered with 
Pictures, that, however pi weichen _ the 
Owner's virtue nor excite it. 

Gex1vs. is. chiefly, — in hiflorice pictures, 
and, the art of the painter of portraits is often Aer in 
the obſcurity of his ſubject. But it is in painting as in 
life; what is greateſt is not always beſt. 1 ould 
e to ſee, Reynolds transfer to hewes and to god- 
efſes, to empty ſplendor and to airy fiction, that art 
which is now, employed in diffuſing friendſhip, in re- 
viving tenderneſs, i in quickening the affections of the 
abſent, and continuing the preſence of the dead. 

Tur in a nation great and opulent there is room, 
and ought to be patronage, for an art like that of paint- 
ing through all its divertuies;; and it is to be withed, 
ey reward now offered for an hiflorical mein : 

may 
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may excite an honeſt emulation; and give beginning to 
an Engliſh Ret: 2 " bs n 
Ir is not very eaſy to find an action or event that 
can be efficaciouſly repreſented by a painter. 
Hz muſt have an action not ſucceſſive but inſtanta - 
neous; for the time of a picture is a ſingle moment. 
For this reaſon, the death of Hercules cannot well be 
painted, tho at the firſt view, it flatters the imagina- 
tion with very glittering ideas. The gloomy moun- 
tain, over-hanging the ſea and covered with trees, ſome 
bending to the wind, and ſome torn from their roots 
by the raging hero; the violence with which he rends 
from bis 7 42 the invenomed garment ; the pro- 
priety with which his muſcular nakedneſs may be dif- 
played; the death of Lycas whicled from the promon- 
tory ; the gigantic preſence of Philoctetes; the blaze 
of the Raf pile, which the deities behold with grief 
and terror from be By. r et LS 
Al. theſe images fill the mind, but will not com- 
poſe a picture, becauſe they cannot be united in a lin- 
gle moment. Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at 
one time, and toſt Lycas into the air at another; he 
N tear up the trees, and then lye down upon 
the pile. | 3 
Ins action muſt be circumſtantial and diſtinct. 
There is a paſſage in the lliad, which cannot be read 
without ſtrong emotions. A Trojan prince ſeized by 
Achilles in the battle, falls at his feet, and in moving 
terms ſupplicates for life. How, can a wretch like 
* thee, Tays the haughty, Greek, entreat to live, 
* when thou knoweſt that the time muſt come when 
Achilles is to die?“ This cannot be painted, becauſe 
no peculiarity of attitude or diſpoſition can fo ſupply 
the place of language as to impreſs the ſentiment. 
Tu event painted muſt be ſuch as excites paſſion, 
and different paſſions in the ſeveral actors, or a tumult 
of contending paſſions in the chief 
kee thedicarery.of Meer his nurſe is of 
this kind. The ſurprize of the nurſe mingled. with 


Joy ; that of Ulyſſes checked by prudence, and cloud- 


ed 
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ed by ſolicitude ; and the diſtinctneſs of the action, by 
which the ſcar is found, all concur to complete the 
ſubject. But the picture heping only two figures will 
want variety. 
A wmucn nobler aſſemblage may be furnithed by the 
death of Epaminondas. 'Fhe mixture of gladneſs 
and grief in the face of the meſſenger who brings his 
dying general an account of the victory, the various 
ONS 2 the attendants, the ſublimity of compoſure 
the hero, while the dart is by his own command 
drawn from his fide, and the faint gleam of fatisfaQtion 
that diffuſes itſelf over the languor of death, are 
worthy of that pencil which yet I do not wiſh to ſee 
employed upon them. 
Ix the deſign were not too multifarious and exten- 
five, I ſhould with that our painters would attempt the 
diſſolution of the parliament by Cromwel. The point 
of time may be choſen, when Cromwel, looking round 
the pandzmonium with contempt, ordered the bauble 
to be taken away; and Harriſon laid hands on the 
fpeaker to drag him from the cha. 

Fur various appearances, which rage, aud terror, 
and aftoniſhment, and guilt, might exhibit, in the faces 
of that hateful aſſembly, of whom 'the principal per- 
ſons may be faithfully drawn from, portraits, or prints ; 
the irreſolute repugnance of ſome, the hypocritical 
ſubmiſſions of others, the ferocious inſelence of Crom- 
wel, the rugged brutality of Hatriſon, and the eneral 
trepidation of fear and wickedneſs, would, if ſome 
proper diſpofition could be contrived, make a picture 
of unexampled variety, and irreſiſtible drachen. 


Nor 2 Sed, died 37 1759. 
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ſuffer from a ſpecies of tyranny which, I believe, is 
aot very uncommon, tho perhaps it may have eſca 
the * of thoſe who converſe little with fine 
ladies, or ſee them only in their publick characters. 
To this method of venting my vexation 1 am the. 
more inclined, becauſe if I do not complain to you I 
muſt burſt in filence, for my miſtreſs has teazed me 
and teazed me till I can hold no longer, and yet I muſt 
not tell ber of her tricks. The girls that live in com- 
mon ſervices can quarrel, and give warning, and find 
other places; but we that live with great ladies, if we 
once offend them, have nothing left but to return inta 
the country. . | 5 
IAN waiting-maid to a lady who keeps the beſt 
company, and is ſeen at every place of faſhionable re- 
ſort. I am envied by all the maids in the ſquare, for 
few counteſſes leave off fo many cloaths as my miſtreſs, 
and no-body ſhares with me: fo that I ſupply two fa- 
milies in the country with finery for the aſſizes and 
bore rhe! aua WK I wear wn 6 The ſteward - 
and houſe-keeper have joined againſt me to. procure 
my removal, x they may 3 a relation of their 
own, but their deſigns are found out by my lady, who 
ſays I need not fear them, for ſhe will never have 
dowdies about her. > 
Fo would think, Mr. Ip LR, like others, that I 
am very happy, and may well be contented with my 
lot. But J will tell you. My lady bas an odd humour. 
She never orders any thing in direct words, for ſhe 
loves a ſharp girl that can take a hint. | 15 
I wouLD not have you ſuſpect that ſhe has any 
thing to hint which ſhe is aſhamed to ſpeak at length, 
for none can have greater purity of ſentiment, or rec- 
titude of intention. She has nothing to hide, yet no- 
thing will ſhe tell. She always gives her directions 
obliquely and alluſively, by the mention of Fine 
relative or conſequential, without any other purpoſe 
than to exerciſe my acuteneſs and her Wm. 
Ir is impoſſible to give a notion of this ſtyle other 
wiſe than by examples. One night, when ſhe mY 
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fat writing letters till it was time to be dreſſed, „Molly, 


ſaid ſhe, the ladies are all to be at court to- night in 


_ © white aprons.” When the means that I ſhould ſend 


to order the chair, the fays, * I think the ſtreets are 
© Clean, I may venture to walk.“ When ſhe would 
have ſomething put into its place, the bids me, 2 it 


on the floor If ſhe would have me ſnuff the candles 


ſhe aſks whether I think her eyes are like a cats? 
ſhe thinks her chocolate delayed, ſhe talks of the be. 
* nefit of abfiinence.” If any needle- work is forgotten, 
ſhe ſuppoſes * that I have heard of the lady who died 
n W ̃ OC OE 
- SHE always, imagines that I can recall every thing 
paſt from a ſingle word. If ſhe wants her head from 
the milaner, ſhe only fays, * Molly, you know Mrs. 
1 TI: If ſhe would have the mantua-maker ſent 
for, ſhe remarks that Mr. Taffaty the mercer was 
here laſt week She ordered, a fortnight ago, that 
the firſt time ſhe was abroad all day I ſhould chuſe her 
a new ſet of coffee-cups at the china ſhop; of this ſhe 
reminded me e as ſhe was going down ſtairs, 
by eh ug, You can't find your way now to Pall- 

mall. AS 1 1 5 ES * ; ? os 111 
Arx this would never vex me, if, by encreafing my 
trouble ſhe ſpared her o.]n; but, dear Mr. IpLER, is 
it not as eaſy to ſay Coffee-cups as Pall-mall, and to 
tell me in plain words what I am to do, and when it 
is to be done, as to torment her own head with ph 
Abour of finding hints, and mine with that of under- 
Wu firſt I came to this lady, I had nothing like 


the learning that I have now ; for the has many books, 


and I have much time- to read; fo that of late I ſel- 
dom have miſſed her meaning: But When the firft 
took me, I was an ignorant girl; and ſhe, 'who, as is 
very common, confounded want of .knowletige with 
want of underſtanding, began once to defpait of b:ing- 
ing me to any thing, becauſe, when I came into her 


chamber at the call of her bell, ſhe aſked me, whe- 


* ther we lived in Zembla, and I did not gueſs the 
7 | meaning 
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meaning of her enquiry ; but modeſtly anſwered, that 
4 ] could not tell. She had happened to ring once 
when I did not hear her, and meant to put me-in 
mind of that country, where ſounds are faid to be 
congealed by the froſt. 1 3 
ANOTHER time, as I was dreſſing her head, ſhe 
began to talk on a ſudden of Meduſa, and ſnakes, 
and men turned into ſtone, and maids that, if they 
„were not watched, would let their miſtreſſes be 
« Gorgons.* I looked round me half frighted, and 
quite bewildered ; till at laſt, finding that her literature. 
was thrown away upon me, ſhe bid me, with great 
vehemence, 440 the curling- irons. „ 
Ir is not without ſome indignation, Mr. In Le R, 
that I diſcover, in theſe artifices of vexation, ſome- 
thing worſe than foppery or caprice; a mean delight 
in ſuperiority, which knows itſelf in no danger of re- 
proof or oppolition; a cruel pleaſure in ſeeing t 
. of a mind obliged to find what is ſtudi- 
ouſſy concealed, and a mean indulgence of petty ma- 
levolence, in the ſharp cenſure of involuntary, and 
very often of inevitable, failings. When, beyond her 
expectation, I hit upon her meaning, I can perceive a 
ſudden cloud of diſappointment ſpread. over her face, 
and have ſometimes been afraid left I ſhould loſe her 
favour by underſtanding her, when ſhe means to 
puzzle me. Wy tt TT 
Tris day, however, ſhe has conquered my faga- 
city. When ſhe went out of her dreſling-room, Te 
ſaid nothing, but, Molly, you know,” and haſtened 
to her chariot. What I am to know is yet a ſecret ; 
but if I do not know, before ſhe comes back, what I 
yet have no means of diſcovering, ſhe will make my 
dullneſs a pretence for a fortnight's ill humour, treat 
me as a creature devoid of the faculties neceſſary to 
the common duties of life, and perhaps give the. next 
gown to the houſekeeper. | „ 
| Your humble ſervant, 
MOLLY QUICK, 
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Mr. Ioues, 8 ? 
I A M the unfortunate wife of a city wit, and can- 
1 not but think that my caſe may deſerve equal com- 
paſſion with any of thoſe which have been repreſented 
in your paper. V 3 
' I Max&1ED my huſband within three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeſhip; we put our mo- 
ney together, and furniſhed a large and ſplendid ſhop, 
in which he was for five years and a half diligent and 
civil. The notice which curioſity or kindneſs com- 
monly beſtows on beginners was continued by confi- 
dence. and efteem ; one cuſtomer, pleaſed with bis 
treatment and his bargain, recommended another, and 
5 1 buſy behind the counter from morning to 
night. | | . | 
wy Favs every day increaſed our wealth and our re- 
putation. My huſband was often invited to dinner 
openly on the exchange by hundred thouſand pounds 
men ; and whenever I went to any of the halls, the 
wives of the aldermen made me low courteſies. We 
always took up our notes before the day, and made all 
_ Conſiderable payments by draughts upon our banker. 
Vo will eaſily believe that I was well enough 
pleaſed with my condition; for what happineſs can be 
greater than that of growing every day richer and 
richer? I will not deny, that, imagining myſelf likely 
to be in a ſhort time the ſheriff's lady, I broke off my 
acquaintance with ſome of my neighbours, and adviſed 
my huſband to keep good company, and not to be ſeen 
with men that were worth nothing. 
Ix time he found that ale diſagreed with his confti- 
tution, and went every night to drink his pint at a 
| | | tavern, 


N 


— 


Ne k. e 
tavern, where be met with a ſet of criticks, who dt 
puted upon the merit of the different theatrical per- 
formers. By theſe idle fellows he was taken to the 
play, which at firſt he did not ſeem much to heed ; 
for he owned, that he very ſeldom knew what they 

were doing, and that, while his companions would let 
him alone, he was commonly thinking on his laſt 
r „ 

Having once gone, however, he went again and 
again, tho I often told him that three ſhillings were 
thrown away; at laſt he grew uneaſy if he miſſed a 
night, and importuned me to go with him. I went to 
a tragedy which they call Macbeth, and, when I 
came home, told him, that I could not bear to ſee 
men and women make themſelves ſuch fools, by pre- 
tending to be witches and gholts, generals and kings, 
and to walk in their ſleep, when they were as much 
awake as thoſe that looked at them. He told me, that 
J muſt get higher notions, and that a play was the 
moſt rational of all entertainments, and moſt proper 
to relax the mind after the buſineſs of the day. : 


1 


By degrees be gained knowledge of ſome of the 
players; and when the play was over, vety frequently 
treated them with ſuppers, for which he was admitted 
to ſtand behind the cee. 

He ſoon began to loſe ſome of his morning hours 
in the ſame folly, and was for one winter very diligent 
in his attendance on the rehearſals ; but of this ſpecies 
of idleneſs he grew weary, and ſaid, that the play was 
nothing without the company. © © 

His ardour for the diverſion of the evening in- 


creaſed; he bought a fword, and paid five Lys | 


night to fit in the boxes; he went ſometimes into 

place which he calls the green-room, where all the 
wits of the age aſſemble ; and when he had been there, 
could do nothing, for two or three days, but repeat 
their jeſts, or tell their diſputes.  , -- TOE 
He has now Joſt his regard for every thing but the 
play-houſe ; he invites, three times à week, one, or 


other to drink elaret, and talk of the drama, His firſt . 


care 
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care in the morning is to read the play- bills; and if he 
remembers any lines of the tragedy which is to be re- 
PEE, walks about the ſhop, repeating them 6 
loud, anc with ſuch firange geſtures, that the paſſen- 
gers pather round the ... CES 
©, His greateſt pleaſure when I married him, was o 
hear the ſituation of his ſhop commended, and to be 
told how many eſtates have been got in it by the ſame | 
trade; but of late he grows peeviſh at any mention of , 
buſineſs, and delights in nothing fo much as to be told © 
that he ſpeaks like Moſſop. ww e 
Anon his new aſſociates, he has learned another 
language, and ſpeaks in ſuch a ftrain, that his neigh- 
bours cannot underftand him.- If a cuftomer talks 
longer than he is willing to hear, he will complain that 
he has been excruciated with Fea as verboſity; he 
laughs at the letters of his friends for their tameneſs of 
expreſſion, and often declares himſelf weary of at- 
tending to the minutiz of a ſhop. Ee 
IT is well for me that I know how to kee a book, 
for of late he is ſcarcely ever in the way. Since one 
of bs friends BY 8 ow be _ . genius for tra- 
ick poetry, he has locked himſelf in an upper 
1 4 5 ſix el ſeven hours a day, and when I cis Ke 
any paper to be read or ane: I hear him talking ve- 
hemently. to himſelf, ſometimes of love and beauty, 
ſometimes of friendſhip and virtue, but more frequent- 
Iy of liberty and his country. PO 
I wovrp pladly, Mr. Ip LER, be informed what 
to think of a ſhopkeeper, who is inceſſantly talking 
about liberty; a word, which, ſince. his acquaintance 
with polite life, my huſband has always in his mouth; 
he is, on all occaſions, afraid of our liberty, and de- 
Clares his reſolution to hazard all for liberty. What 
can the man mean? I am fure he has liberty enough; 
it were better for him and me if his liberty was 
J EEE: SN 
_ He has a friend whom he calls a critick, that comes 
twice a week to read what he is writing. This critick 
tells him that his piece is a little irregular, but 1 
r 
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ſome detached ſcenes will ſhine prodigiouſly, and that 
in the character of Bombulus he is wonderfully great. 
My ſcribbler then ſqueezes his hand, calls him the beſt 
of friends, thanks him for his ſincerity, and tells him 
that he hates to be flattered. I have reaſon to believe 
that he ſeldom parts with his dear friend without lend- 
ing him two guineas, and am afraid that he gave bail 
for him three days ago. WIRD ee : 
v this courſe of life our credit as traders is leſſened, 
and I cannot forbear to ſuſpe&, that my huſband's ho- 
nour as a wit is not much advanced, for he ſeems to 
be always. the loweſt of the company; is afraid to tell 
his opinion till the reſt have ſpoken. When he was 
behind his counter, he uſed to be briſk, active, and 
jocular, like a man that knew what he was doing, and 
did not fear to look another in the face; but among 
wits and criticks he is timorous and awkward, and 
hangs down his head at his own table. Dear Mr. 
IpLzs perſuade him, if you can, to return once more 
to his native element. Tell him, that wit will never 
make him rich, but that there are places where riches. 
will always make a wit. 418 
8 : Ian, 5 
- Denoran GIN GER. 
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T HERE is no kind of idleneſs, by which we are 
ſeo eaſily ſeduced, as that which dignifies itſelf 
by the appearance of buſineſs, and by making the loi- 
terer imagine that he has ſomething to do which muſt 
not be neglected, keeps him in perpetual agitation, and 
hurries him rapidly from place to place 
Hx that ſits ſtill, or repoſes himſelf upon a couch, 
no more deceives himſelf than he deceives others; he 
knows that he is doing nothing, and has no other ſolace. 
of his inſignificance than the reſolution which the 
lazy hourly make, of changing his mode of life. ' | 
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To do nothing every man is aſhamed, and to do 
much almoſt every man is unwilling or afraid. Innu- 
merable expedients have therefore been invented to 
produce motion without labour, and employment with- 
out ſolicitude The greater part of thoſe whom the 
kindneſs of fortune has left to their own direction, and 
whom want does not keep chained to the counter or the 
plow, play throughout life with the ſhadows of buſi- 
neſs, and know not at laſt what they have been doing. 

THest imitators of action are of all denominations. 
Some are ſeen at every auction without intention to 
purchaſe ; others appear punctually at the exchange, 
though they are known there only by their faces. 
Some are always making parties, to viſit collections for 
which they have no taſte, and ſome neglect ey 
Pleaſure and every duty to hear queſtions in whi 
they have no intereſt, debated in parliament. . 

Tus men never appear more ridiculous, than in 
the diſtreſs which they imagine themſelves to feel, 
from ſome accidental interruption of thoſe empty pur- 
ſuits. A tiger newly impriſoned is indeed more for- 
midable, but not more angry than Jack Tulip with- 
held from a floriſt's feaſt, or Tom Diftich hindered 
from ſeeing the firſt repreſentation of a play. 

As political affairs are the higheſt and moſt exten- 
-five of temporal concerns; the mimick of a politician 

is more buſy and important than any other trifler. 

Monſieur le Noir, a man who, without property or 
importance in any corner of the earth, has, in the 

reſent confuſion of the world, declared hiaffelf a 

Ready adherent to the French, is made miſerable by a 
wind that keeps back the packet- boat, and ſtill more 
miſerable, by every account of a Mͤalouin privateer 
caught in his cruize; he knows well that nothing can 

be done or ſaid by him which can produce any effect 
but that of laughter, that he can neither haſten nor 
retard good or evil, that his joys and ſorrows have 
ſcarcely any partakers ; yet ſuch is his zeal, and ſuch 
his curioſity, that he would run barefooted to Grave- 
ſend, for the ſake of knowing firſt that the Engliſh 


| bad loſt a tender, and would ride out to men Hu 
mai 
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mail from the continent if he might be permitted to 
2 een 
ans is generally confeſſed to be deſirable, 
and there are ſome who fancy themſelves always buſy 
in acquiring it. Of theſe ambulatory ſtudents, one, of 
the moſt buſy is my friend Tom Reſtleſs. .. | 


4 


TOM has long had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to ſpend much time among 
authors, for he is of opinion that few books deſerve 
the labour of peruſal, that they give the mind an un- 
faſhionable caſt, and deſtroy that freedom of thought 
and eaſineſs of manners indiſpenſibly requiſite to accep- 
tance in the world. Tom has therefore found another 
way to wiſdom. When he riſes he goes into a coffee- 
houſe, where he creeps ſo near to men whom he takes 
to be reaſoners as to hear their diſcourſe, and endea- 
vours to remember ſomething which, when it has 
been ſtrained through Tom's head, is ſo near to no- 
thing, that what it once was cannot be diſcovered. 
This he carries round from friend to friend through 
a circle of viſits, till hearing what each ſays upon 
the queſtion, he becomes able at dinner to fay a 
little himſelf, and as every. great genius relaxes himſelf 
among his inferiors, meets with ſome who wonder 
how ſo young a man can talk ſo wiſely. | 
Ar night he has a new feaſt prepared for his intel- 
lects; he always runs to a diſputing ſociety, or a 
ſpeaking club, where he half hears what, if he had 
heard the whole, he would but half underſtand ; 
goes home pleaſed with the conſciouſneſs of a day 
well ſpent, lies down full of ideas, and riſes in the 
morning empty as before. 2 5 
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SUPPED three nights ago with my friend Will 

4 Marvel. His affairs obliged him lately to take a 
Journey into Devonſhire, from which he has juſt re- 
2 man. 
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turned. He knows me to be a very ed hearer, 
and was glad of my company, as it gave him an. oppor- 
tunity of diſburthening himſelf by a qugute relation of 

the caſualties of his expedition. keen EE 

Wir is not one of thoſe who 80 out ad turn 
with nothing to tell. He has a ſtory of bis travels, 
which will rike a home-bred citizen wich horror, c 

in ten days ſuffered ſo often the extremes of terror 
and | joy, that he is in doubt whether he ſhall ever 
again expoſe either his body or mind to ſuch danger 
and fatigue. 

"Wren. he left London, the morning Was bright, 
and a fair day was promiſed. But Will is born to 
ſtruggle with difficulties. That happened to him, 
Which has ſometimes, perhaps, happened to othen. 
Before he had gone more than ten miles it began to 
rain. What courſe. was to be taken! His ſoul diſ 
dained to turn back. He did what the king of Pruſſia 
might have done, he flapped. his bat, buttoned up his 
cape, and went forwards, fortifying his mind, by the 
{toical conſolation, that whatever is Holen will be 
thort. 

His conſtancy was not” long tried ; at "the diſtance 
of about half a mile he ſaw an inn, which he entered 
wet and weary, and found civil treatment and proper 
refreſhment. After a reſpite of about two hours he. 
looked abroad, and ſeeing the ſky. clear, called for his 
horſe and paſſed the firſt tage without any other me- 
morable accident. 

WILL conſidered, that labour muſt be relieved - 
by pleaſure, and that the ſtrength which great under- 
takings require muſt be maintained by copious nutri- 
ment; he therefore ordered himſelf an Ks: ſupper, _ 
drank two bottles of claret, and paſſed the beginning 
of the night in ſound ſleep; but waking before light, 
was forewarned of the troubles of the next day, by a 
ſhower beating againſt his windows, with ſuch. violence 
as to threaten the diſſolution of nature. When he 
aroſe he found kat he expected, that the country 
was under water. He joined 7 himſelf however, to 2 


company that was travelling th the ſame way, and 25 
7 
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fafely to the place of dinner, tho' every ſtep of his 
bore daſhed de mud into the air. TORE 5 

In the afternoon, having parted from his company, 
he ſet forward alone, and paſſed many collections of 
water of which it was impotlible to gueſs the depth, 
and which he now cannot review, without ſome cen- 
ſure of his own raſhneſs ; but what a man undertakes 
he muſt perform, and Marvel hates a. coward at his 

Few that lie warm in their beds, think what others 
undergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly educated, 
and have as acute ſenſations as themſelves. My friend 
was now to lodge the ſecond night almoſt fifty miles 
from home, in a, houſe which he never had ſeen be- 
fore, among peaple to whom he was totally a ſtranger, 
not knowing whether the next man he ſhould meet 
would prove good or bad; but ſeeing an inn of a good 
appearance, he rode reſolutely into the yard, and 
knowing that reſpeQ-is often paid in proportion as it is 
claimed, delivered his injunction to the hoſtler with 
(pie and entering the houſe, called vigorouſly about 


On the third day up roſe the fun and Mr. Marvel, 
His troubles and his dangers were now ſuch, as he 
wiſhes: no other man ever to encounter. The ways 
were leſs frequented, and the country more thinly in- 
habited. He rode many a lonely hour thro' mire and 
water, and met not a ſingle ſoul for two miles together 
with whom he could exchange a word. He cannot 
deny that, looking round upon the dreary region, and 
ſeeing nothing but bleak fields and naked trees, hills 
obſcured by fogs, and flats covered with inundations, 
he did for ſome time ſuffer melancholy to prevail upon 
him, and wiſhed himſelf again ſafe at home. One com- 
fort he had, which was to conſider, that none of his 
friends; were in the fame diſtreſs, for whom, if they 
had been with him; he ſhould have ſuffered more than 
for himſelf; he could not forbear ſometimes to conſi- 

der how happily the ID LER is ſettled in an eaſier con- 
dition, who; furrounded like him with terrors, could 
have done nothing but lie down and die. - 
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' Amw1vsT theſe reflections he came to a town and 
found a dinner, which diſpoſed him to more chearful 
ſentiments: but the joys of life are ſhort, and its miſe- 
ries are long; he mounted and travelled fifteen miles 
more thro? dirt and deſolatioun. 
Ar laſt the fun ſet, and all the horrors of darkneſs 
came upon him. He then repented the weak indul- 
gence by which he had | px himſelf at noon with 
too long an interval of reſt: yet he went forward along 
a path which he could no longer ſee, ſometimes ruſhin 
ſuddenly into water, and ſometimes incumbered with 
Riff clay, ignorant whither he was going, arid uncer- 
tain whether his next ſtep might not be the laſt, _ 
In this diſmal gloom of nocturnal peregrinatign his 
horſe unexpectedly ftood ſtill. Marvel had heard 
many felations of the inſtinct of horſes, and was in 
doubt what danger might be at hand. Sometimes he 
fancied that he was on the bank of a river ſtill and 
deep, and ſometimes that a dead body lay acroſs the 
track. He fat ſtill awhile to recolle& his thoughts; 
and as he was about to alight and explore the dark- 
neſs, out ſtepped a man with a lantern, and opened 
the turnpike. He hired a guide to the town, arrived 
ia ſafety, and ſlept in quiet. B 
Tuk reſt of his journey was nothing but danger. 
He climbed and deſcended precipices on which vulgar 
mortals tremble to look; he paſſed marſhes like the 
« Serbonian bog, where armies whole have ſunk; he 
forded rivers where the current roared like the Egre of 
the Severn ; or ventured himſelf on bridges that trem- 
bled under him, from which he looked down on 
foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abyfſes ; he wandered 
over houſeleſs heaths, amidſt all the rage of the ele- 
ments, with the ſnow driving in his face, and the 
Sven are the colours in which Marvel paints his 
adventures. He has accuſtomed himſelf to ſounding 
words and hyperbolical . images, till he has Joſt the 
power of true deſcription. In a road through which 
the heavieſt carriages paſs without difficulty, and 
the poſt-boy every day and night goes and _ 


: 
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he meets with hardſhips like thoſe which are en- 


dured in Siberian deſerts, and miſſes nothing of ro- 
mantic danger but a giant and a dragon. hen his 
dreadful ſtoty is told in proper terms, it is only, that 


the way was dirty in winter, and that he experienced 


the common viciſſitudes of rain and ſunſhine. 
N. 53; Saturday, March 31, 1759. 
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HE character of Mr. Marvel has raiſed the 
k merriment of ſome and the contempt of others, 
who do not ſufficiently conſider how often they hear 
and practiſe the fame arts of exaggerated narration, 
Tune is not, perhaps, among the multitudes of 


all conditions that ſwarm upon the earth, a ſingle man 


who does not believe that he has ſomething extraor- 


dinary to relate of himſelf: and who does not, at one 


time or other, ſummon the attention of his friends to 


the caſualties of his adventures and the viciflitudes of 


his fortune; caſualties and viciſſitudes that happen 
alike in lives uniform and diverſified; to the com- 
mander of armies, and the writer at a deſk; to the 
ſailor who reſigns himſelf to the wind and water, and 
the farmer whoſe longeſt journey is to the market. 


In the preſent ſtate of the world man may paſa 


thro' Shakeſpear's ſeven ſtages of life, and meet no- 
thing ſingular or wonderful. But ſuch is every man's 
attention to himſelf, that what is common and unheed- 
ed when it is only ſeen, becomes remarkable and pecu- 
liar when we happen to feel it. e 
Ir is well enough known to be according to the 
uſual proceſs of nature, that men ſhould ſicken and 
recover, that ſome deſigns ſhould ſucceed and other: 
miſcarry, that friends ſhould be ſeparated and meet 
again, that ſome ſhould be made angry by endeavours 
to pleaſe them, and ſome be pleaſed when no care has 


been uſed to gain their approbation; that men and | 


women ſhould at firſt come together by chance, like 


2 | each 
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each other ſo well as to commence acquaintance, im- 
prove acquaintance into fondneſs, increaſe or extin- 
guiſh fondneſs by marriage, and have children of dif- 
terent degrees of intellects and virtue, ſome of whom 
die before their parents, and others furvive them. _ 
Yer let any man tell his own ſtory, and nothing 
of all this has ever befallen him according to the com- 
mon order of things; ſomething has always diſcrimi- 
nated his caſe; ſome unuſual concurrence of events 
has appeared, which made him more happy or more 
miſerable than other mortals; for in pleaſures or cala- 
mities, however common, every one has comforts and 
afflictions of his own. . | | | 
IT is certain that without ſome artificial augmen- 
tations, many of the pleaſures of life, and almoſt all 
its embelliſhments, would fall to the ground. If no 
man was to expreſs more delight than he felt, thoſe 
who felt moſt would raiſe little envy. If travellers 
were to deſcribe the moſt laboured performances of 
art with the fame coldneſs as they ſurvey them, all 
expectations of happineſs from change of place would 
ceaſe. The pictures of Raphael would hang without 
ſpectators, and the gardens of Verſailles might be in- 
habited by hermits. All the pleaſure that is received 
ends in an opportunity of ſplendid falſhood, in the 
power of gaining notice by the diſplay of ' beauties 
which the eye was weary of beholding, and a hiſtory 
of happy moments, of which, in reality, the moſt 
happy was the laft. CCT 
Tu ambition of ſuperior ſenſibility and ſuperior 
eloquence diſpoſes the lovers of arts to receive rapture 
at one time, and communicate it at another; and each 
labours firſt to impoſe upon himſelf, and then to pro- 
pagats the'impoſtore. ©) - 5 os 14% 2027 7 
Paix is leſs ſubje& than pleaſure to caprices of ex- 
preſſion. The torments of diſeaſe, and the grief for 
irremediable misfortunes, ſometimes are ſuch as no 
words can declare. and can only be ſignified by groans, 
or ſobs, or inarticulate ejulations. Man has from 
nature a mode 'of utterance peculiar to pain, but * 


2 
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has none peculiar to pleaſure, becauſe he never has 
pleaſure;, but in ſuch degrees as the e uſe of 
language may equal or ſurpaſs. 5 

Ir is nevertheleſs certain, that many pains- as s well 
as pleaſures. are heightened by rhetorical affeQation, 
and thas the picture is, for the moſt part, bigger than 
the life 

Wurn we deſcribe our biegt of another's for- 
rows, either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 
the cuſtoms of the world ſcarcely admit of rigid vera- 
city. Perhaps the fondeſt friendſhip would enrage 
oltner than comfort, were the tongue on ſuch occa- 
ſions faithfully to repreſent the ſentiments of the heart ; ' 
and I think the ſtricteſt moraliſts allow forms of ad- 
dreſs to be uſed without much regard to their literal 
acceptation, hen either reſpect or tenderneſs requires 
them, becauſe they are univerſally known to denote 
not the degree but the ſpecies of our ſentiments. 

Bur the ſame indulgence cannot be allowed to him 
who aggravates. dangers incurred or ſorrow. endured 
by himſelf, becauſe he darkens the proſpect of futu- 
rity, and multiplies the pains, of our condition by uſe⸗ 
[els terror. Thoſe who magnify their delights are 
leſs criminal deceivers, yet they raiſe hopes which are 
ſure to be diſappointed. It would be, undoubtedly | 
beſt, if we f could ſee and hear every thing as it is, that 
nothing | might be too anxiouly ee * too ar- 
nige 9 / 5 5 
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are leaſt eminent at home, that bright characters 
loſe much of their ſplendor at a nearer view, and ma- 
ny who fill the world with their fame, excite very lit- 
tle reverence among thoſe that n nns in their 
dome lick 0 18 
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To blame or to ſuſpect is eaſy and natural. When 
the fact is evident, and the cauſe doubtful, ſome ac- 
cuſation is always engendered between idleneſs and 
malignity. This diſparity of general and familiar eſ- 
teem 1s therefore imputed to hidden vices, and to prac- 
tices indulged in ſecret, but carefully covered from 
the N eye | 8 | I 
Vic will indeed always produce contempt. The 
dignity of Alexander, tho' nations fell proſtrate before 
him, was certainly held in little veneration by the 
partakers of his midnight revels, who had ſeen him, 
in the madneſs of wine, murder his friend, or ſet fire 
to the Perſian palace at the inſtigation of a harlot; and 
it is well remembered among us, that the avarice of 
Marlborough kept him in ſubjection to his wife, while 
he was dreaded by France as her conqueror, and ho- 
noured by the Emperor as his delivere. 
Bur though where there is vice there muſt be 
want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true, that 
when there is want of reverence there is always vice: 
That awe which great actions or abilities impreſs, will 
be inevitably diminiſhed by acquaintance, tho' nothing 
either mean or criminal ſhould be found. 85 
Or men, as of every thing elſe, we muſt judge ac- 
cording to our knowledge. When we ſee of a hero 
only his battles, or of a writer only his books, we 
have nothing to allay our ideas of their greatneſs. We 
conſider the one only as the guardian of his countrx, 
and the other only as the inſtructer of mankind. We 
have neither opportunity nor motive to examine the 
minuter parts of their lives, or the leſs apparent pecu- 
liarities of their characters; we name them with habi- 
tual reſpect, and forget, what we ſtill continue to 
"know, that they are men like other mortals. 
Bur fuch is che conſtitution of the world, that 
much of life muſt be ſpent in the ſame manner by the 
wiſe and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. Men, 
however diſtinguiſhed by external accidents or intrin- 
fick qualities, have all the ſame wants, the ſame pains, 
and, as far as the ſenſes are conſulted, the fame plea- 
ſutes. The petty cares and petty duties are Ie 
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in every ſtation to every underſtanding, and every hour 
brings ſome occaſion on which we all ſink to the com- 
mon level. We are all naked till we are dreſſed, and 
hungry till we are fed; and the general's triumph, and 

Sage's diſputation, end, like the humble labours of the 

' ſmith or plowman, in a dinner or in ſleep. | 

Tnosk notions which are to be collected by rea- 
ſon in oppoſition to the ſenſes, will ſeldom ſtand for- 
ward in the mind, but lie treaſured in the remoter re- 
poſitories of memory, to be found only when they 
are ſought. Whatever any man may have written or 
done, his precepts or his valour will ſcarcely over-bal- 
lance the unimportant uniformity which runs thro? his 


time. We do not eaſily confider him as great, whom 


our own eyes ſhew us to be little ; nor labour to keep 
preſent to our thoughts the latent excellencies of him 
who ſhares with us all our weakneſſes and many of 
our follies ; who like us is delighted with flight amuſe- 
ments, buſied with trifling employments, and diſturbed 
by little vexations. | . 

GxkAr powers cannot be exerted, but when great 
exigencies make theni neceſſary. Great exigencies can 
happen but ſeldom, and therefore thoſe qualities which 


have a claim to the veneration of mankind, lie hid, 


for the moſt part, like ſubterranean treaſures, over 


which the foot paſſes as on common ground, till ne- 


ceſſity breaks open the golden cavern, ; 

In the ancient celebrations of victory, a ſlave was 
placed on the triumphal car, by the fide of the ge- 
neral, who reminded him by a ſhort ſentence, that he 
was a man. Whatever dangers there might be leſt a 
leader, in his paſſage to the capitol, ſhould forget the 

frailties of his nature, there was ſurely no need of 
ſuch an admonition ; the intoxication. could not have 


cContinued long; he would have been at home but a 


few hours before ſome of his dependents would have 
forgot his greatneſs, and ſhewn him, that notwith- 
ſtanding his mie he was yet a man. POE | 
Tarr are ſome who try to eſcape this domeſtic 
degradation, by labouring to appear always wiſe or 
always great ; but he that ſtrives againſt nature, 5 
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for ever ſtrive in vain. To be grave of mien and flow 
of utterance ; to look with ſolicitude and ſpeak with 
heſi tation, is attainable at will; but the ſhow of wiſ⸗ 
dom is ridiculous when there is nothing to cauſe 
doubt, as that of valour where there is nothing to be 
feared. | | Fe Ste i I 
A Man who has duly conſidered the condition of 
his being, will -contentedly yield to the courſe of 
things: he will not pant for diſtinction where diſtinc- 
tion would employ no merit; but tho on great occa- 
ſions he may wiſh to be greater than others, he will be 
ſatisfied in common occurrences not to be leſs. 
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Reſpenſare cupidinibuss ' fox. 


Who boldly anſwers to his warm . 15 Fran. 


H E practice of ſelf-denial, or the forbearance 
of lawful pleaſure, has been conſidered by al- 
moſt every nation, from the remoteſt ages, as the 
higheſt exaltation of human virtue; and all have 
agreed to pay reſpect and veneration to thoſe who abſ- 
tained from the delights of life, even when they did 
not cenſure thoſe who enjoyed them.  - 
Taz general voice of mankind, civil and barba- 
rous, confeſſes that the'mind and body are at variance, 
nd that neither can be made happy by its proper gra- 
tifications, but at the expence of the other; that a 
pampered body will darken the mind, and an enligh- 
tened mind will macerate the body. And none have 
failed to confer their eſteem on thoſe who prefer intel- 
lect to ſenſe, who controul their lower by their higher 
faculties, and forget the wants and defires of animal 
lite for rational diſquiſitions or pious contemplations. 
Tux earth has ſcarce a country ſo far advanced 
towarde political regularity, as to divide the inhabitants 
EE Fez, into 
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into claſſes, where ſome orders of men or women are 
not diſtinguiſhed by voluntary ſevetities, and where 
the reputation of their ſanctity is not increaſed in pro- 
portion to the rigour of their rules, and the exactneſs 
of their performance. 0% 3.6 een 
WHen an opinion, to which there is no temptation 
of intereſt, ſpreads wide and continues long, it may be 
reaſonably preſumed to have been infuſed by nature 
or dictated by reaſon. It has been often obſerved 
that the fictions of impoſture, and illuſions of fancy. 
ſoon give way to time and experience; and that no- 
thing keeps its ground but truth, which gains every 
day new influence by new confirmation [+ 
Bor truth, when it is reduced to practice 
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becomes ſubject to caprice and imagination, and many 
particular acts will be wrong, though their general 
principle be right. It cannot be denied that a juſt 
conviction of the reſtiaint neceſſary to be laid upon 
the appetites, has produced extravagant and unnatural 
modes of mortification, and inſtitutions which, howe- 
ver favourably conſidered, will be found to violate na- 
tuce without promoting piety. ir bel 7 

Bor the doctrine of ſelf denial is not weakened in _ 
irſelf by the errors of thoſe who miſinterpret or niſ- 
apply it; the encroachment of the appetites upon the 
underſtanding is hourly perceived, and the ſtate of 
thoſe whom ſenſuality has enſla ved, is known to be in 


- 


the higheſt degree deſpicable and wretchet. 


- 


Tut dread: of ſuch ſhameful captivity may juſtly . 
raiſe alarms, and wiſdom will endeavour to keep dan- 
ger at a diſtance. By timely caution and ſuſpicious _ 
vigilance thoſe deſires may be repreſſed, to which in- 
dulgence would ſoon give abſolute dominion; thoſe 
enemies may be overcome, which when they have 

been awhile accuſtomed to victory, can no longer be 
realted; bg: . art ity 0, a6 toni TH UTUC 3 

NoTninG is more fatal to happineſs or virtue, 
than that confidence which flatters us with an opinion 
of our own ſtrength, and by aſſuring us of the power 
of retreat precipitates us into hazard. Some may ſaſe- 

y venture further than others into the regions - Mie: 

1 — _ 
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light, lay themſelves more open to the 

of pleaſure, and advance nearer to the refidence ne oft 3 
Sirens; but he that is beſt armed with conſtancy 
reaſon is yet vulnerable in ane part or other, = to 
every man there is a point fixed, beyond which if he. 
paſſes he will not eaſily return. It is certainly moſt 
wiſe, as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop before he touches the 
utmoſt limit, fince every ſtep of advance will more and 
more entice him to go forward, till he ſhall at laſt en. 
ter the recefles of voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth and def 
pondency cloſe the paſſage behind him. +2 

To deny early and inflexibly is the only art of 
checking the importunity of defire, and of preſerving 
quiet and innocence. . Innocent 5 muſt be 
fometimes with-held ; he that complies with all law- 
ful defires will certainly loſe his empire over himſelf; 
and in time either ſubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, and 
think all his defires lawful, or diſmiſs his reaſon as 
| troubleſome and intruſive, and refolye to inatch what 
he may happen to wiſh, without enquiry about right 
and wrong. 

No man, whoſe appetites are his maſters, can 
form the duties of his nature with ſtrictneſs and r 
larity; he that would be ſuperior to external influen- 
ces muſt firſt become ſuperior to his own paſlions. - 

| Wren the Roman general, ſitting at ſupper with 
a plate of turnips before him, was tollicited by large 
promiſes to betray his truſt, he aſked the meſſengers 
whether he that could ſup on turnips was a man 
likely to ſell his country. Upon him who has reduced 
his ſenſes to obedience temptation has loſt its power, 
he is able to attend impartially to virtue, and execute 
her commands without heſitation. 

To ſet the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abſtinence, which one of the fathers obſerves to be not 
a virtue, but the ground-work of virtue. By forbear- 
ing to do what may innocently be done, we may add 
hourly new vigour to reſolution, and ſecure the power 
of reſiſtance when pleaſure or intereſt ſhall lend their 


Charms to guilt. 
End of the an VoLvus. 
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